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THE  RIGHT  ROAD  TO  WORLD  ORDER 
By  Professor  A.  Zimmern 

The  conclusion  of  the  revised  Four  Power  Pact  between 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  marks  a 
decisive  change  of  method  in  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs.  It  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  Big  Four  in  the  final  phase  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference.  It  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
practical  results  in  the  Economic  Conference.  The  British 
public  has  been  supplied  with  such  a  surfeit  of  covenants,  pacts, 
protocols,  agreements,  and  “  doctrines  ”  in  recent  years  that  it 
is  inclined  to  dismiss  them  all  with  an  equal  measure  of  easy¬ 
going  scepticism.  Continental  opinion,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  more  on  its  guard  in  such  matters,  has  been  quick  to  catch 
the  significance  of  Signor  Mussolini’s  initiative.  But  Conti¬ 
nental  observers  have  been  slower  to  estimate  at  its  full  value 
the  declaration  of  President  Roosevelt,  which  has  so  opportunely 
supplemented  it.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  set  out 
briefly  the  combined  effect  of  the  pact  and  the  declaration  upon 
the  post-War  system  of  international  relations  and,  more  especi¬ 
ally,  upon  the  two  Conferences  now  in  session. 

Let  us  begin  by  enunciating  a  few  perfectly  simple  statements. 
The  reader  may  smile  at  them  as  platitudes  :  but  there  has  been 
so  much  loose  thinking  and  over-clever  writing,  not  to  speak  of 
interested  propaganda,  on  these  subjects  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
recall  the  obvious. 

What  has  the  world  been  suffering  from  since  1918  ?  From 
the  consequences  of  the  War,  economic,  political,  social  and,  not 
least,  moral.  Compared  with  the  evil  consequences  of  the  War 
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itself,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  Peace  Treaties  and  of  other 
post-War  policies  have  been  of  quite  secondary  importance. 
The  main  object  of  post-War  statesmanship,  therefore,  should  be 
not  so  much  to  correct  this  or  that  mistake  in  policy  made 
since  the  War  as  to  enable  the  world  to  recuperate  steadily  from 
the  War  itself. 

Such  a  policy  of  recuperation  cannot  be  carried  through  by 
governments  acting  individually.  As  the  world  now  is,  it  requires 
co-operation  between  all  the  leading  governments.  If  such 
co-operation  is  assured,  mistakes  of  policy  can  be  corrected,  in¬ 
tellectual  disagreements  adjusted,  and  the  technical  obstacles  to 
recuperation  overcome.  The  welfare  of  the  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  world- 
recovery  does  not  depend  on  anything  so  elusive  as  the  “  victory  ” 
of  one  particular  economic  system  or  form  of  government.  ^  It 
depends,  quite  simply,  on  whether  or  not  there  is  steady  and 
loyal  co-operation  between  the  leading  governments  in  dealing 
with  what  are  not  simply  their  own  affairs  but  the  world’s  affairs. 
If  the  Great  Powers  act  together,  the  world  will  recover.  If 
they  do  not,  the  present  crisis,  with  all  its  suffering,  will  continue 
until  worse  befalls. 

Why  has  this  co-operation,  so  obviously  indispensable  to  the 
world’s  happiness,  not  been  achieved  in  the  years  since  1918  ? 
Why,  on  the  contrary,  apart  from  brief  intervals  following  the 
Washington  and  Locarno  Agreements,  has  the  world  been  in  a 
state  of  chronic  unrest,  due  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  Powers 

That  is  the  real  question  that  should  be  put  by  those  who  are 
looking  for  the  source  of  our  present  troubles,  whether  political, 
economic,  or  financial.  For  it  is  from  the  failure  of  the  leading 
Powers  to  co-operate  that  our  distresses  have  directly  flowed. 
Failure  to  co-operate  politically  has  led  to  constant  tension  in 
Europe  and  to  war  in  the  Far  East.  Failure  to  co-operate  econo¬ 
mically  has  led  to  selfish  and  irresponsible  policies,  culminating 
in  the  greatest  depression  in  modern  history. 


Looking  back  over  the  devious  and  complicated  record  of  the 
last  fifteen  years,  we  can  detect  three  main  causes  for  the  failure 
of  the  governments  to  co-operate.  The  first  in  time,  though 
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and  for  some  time  after  the  Peace  Conference.  The  second  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  co-operation  with  the 
European  Great  Powers.  The  third  was  the  setting  up  of  the 
League  of  Nations  without  any  clear  idea  as  to  the  possibilities 
and  limits  of  its  activity. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  there  has  been  in  the  first  instance 
a  defect  in  method,  rather  than  in  policy.  The  dictated  peace  of 
1919  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  wisely  framed.  The  United 
States,  acting  on  their  own  account,  might  have  embarked  on 
policies  promoting  world-recovery.  The  League  of  Nations, 
in  spite  of  the  flaws  in  its  constitution,  might  have  worked 
satisfactorily.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  methods 
from  policies  :  and  in  domestic  affairs  we  are  indeed  accustomed 
to  do  so  because  we  have,  by  long  experience,  acquired  the 
knack  of  adapting  clumsy  and  old-fashioned  instruments  to  up- 
to-date  purposes.  But  in  the  sensitive  atmosphere  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  such  adaptations  are  never  easy  and  generally 
impossible.  Questions  of  method  and  procedure  are  therefore 
of  far  greater  importance,  and  defects  of  method  almost  inevitably 
result  in  mistaken  policies.  Hence,  the  attempt  that  has  now  been 
successfully  made  to  remedy  these  three  faults  in  method  really 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  troubles  of  the  post- War  world. 

We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  examine  each  of  the  three 
causes  individually.  It  will  be  simplest  to  deal  with  them  in 
inverse  order,  leaving  the  question  of  Germany  to  the  last. 

The  Four  Power  Pact  is  being  criticized  in  some  quarters, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  blow  aimed  at  “  The  League 
system”.  What  is  the  League  system  ?  That  is  a  question 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  theoretical  answer  ;  for  there 
has  never  been  agreement  between  the  principal  members  of 
the  League  as  to  what  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  are,  and 
therefore  as  to  what  system  should  result  from  them.  For 
practical  purposes,  however,  we  know  what  the  League  system 
is,  for  we  can  judge  it  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  worked 
during  the  last  eight  and  a  half  years,  since  the  Foreign  Secretaries 
of  the  European  Great  Powers  began  to  attend  the  League 
Council. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
watched  that  system  from  within,  that  it  has  not  been  successful 
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in  promoting  genuine  co-operation  between  the  Great  Powers  or 
between  the  members  of  the  League  as  a  whole.  It  has  in  fact 
been  quite  powerless  to  arrest  the  steady  drift  towards  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  two  hostile  camps  in  Europe  :  indeed,  so  far  from  bringing 
the  two  sides  together  it  has  merely  provided  a  vast  manoeuvring 
ground  for  their  activities.  There  have  been  seventy-three  sessions 
of  the  League  Council,  during  which  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and,  since  1926,  Germany  have  occupied  adjoining  chairs.  But 
the  idea  that  these  regular  meetings  would  result  in  co-operative 
policies,  that  to  lay  chairs  alongside  would  mean  laying  minds 
alongside,  has  turned  out  to  be  fallacious.  In  the  dangerous 
situation  after  the  German  elections  last  March  no  one  looked  to 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  League  Council  for  relief.  It  was 
the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  Rome  that  turned  the  tide. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  retrospect  how  the  “  League  system  ’*  has 
come  to  fall  short  of  early  expectations.  The  original  British 
project  for  a  Concert  of  the  Great  Powers  equipped  with  a 
permanent  Secretariat  was  nullified,  first  by  the  admission  of  a 
number  of  lesser  states  into  the  council,  and  then  by  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  United  States.  In  1920  little  remained  of  the 
original  plan  but  the  Secretariat.  In  its  early  years,  when  the 
League  was  weak  and  unregarded,  the  “  Geneva  spirit  ”,  as 
exemplified  in  a  group  of  public  servants  who  had  learnt  to 
know  and  trust  one  another  during  the  war,  stood  for  intelligent 
and  disinterested  team-work  in  the  cause  of  world-recovery.  But 
with  changes  in  personnel,  with  the  increased  importance  of 
the  business  entrusted  to  the  League  or  otherwise  transacted 
at  Geneva,  with  the  development  of  the  liaison  functions  of  the 
Secretariat  side  by  side  with  its  recognized  technical  tasks,  the 
Geneva  spirit  gradually  assumed  another  meaning.  Geneva  has 
not  become  a  political  capital  in  the  true  sense  :  for  it  is  not  a 
centre  of  government.  No  Cabinet  or  other  body  capable  of 
taking  decisions  resides  there.  Nevertheless,  it  has  become  the 
world’s  chief  diplomatic  centre,  and  has  thus  acquired  many 
of  the  displeasing  features  of  a  metropolis  without  the  counter¬ 
balancing  advantage  of  being  a  place  where  things  get  done. 
It  has  thus  developed  a  technique  of  procrastination  which  would 
put  any  purely  national  Circumlocution  Office  to  shame.  And 
it  has  become  a  Whispering  Gallery  for  the  dissemination  of 
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rumour  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  international  politics. 
Thus,  after  a  short  eight  years,  the  League  is  today  the  seat 
of  a  species  of  diplomacy  more  subtle  and  complicated  than 
Mettemich  or  Talleyrand  could  ever  have  imagined  ;  for  their 
chessboard  was  simple  compared  with  that  on  which  some 
sixty  Governments  are  at  play  together,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  objects  of  barter  and  in  the  technical  instruments 
available  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  Four  Power  Pact  should  cause  a  partial  eclipse  of  Geneva 
as  a  diplomatic  metropolis,  it  will  be  a  blow  at  a  number  of 
vested  interests,  both  national  and  personal :  it  will  put  a  stop 
to  a  number  of  fascinating  intrigues  :  but  it  will  also  save  the 
world  from  a  very  real  danger — the  growing  influence  of  a 
practically  irresponsible  bureaucracy  upon  the  conduct  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  For  the  centralization  of  international  business 
at  Geneva  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  far  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  higher  oflicials  there.  Technically  they 
are  civil  servants,  responsible  to  fifty-seven  governments.  In 
practice,  they  have  constantly  been  compelled,  in  the  absence 
of  their  masters,  to  frame  executive  decisions  :  and  it  is  th’S 
which  has  led  to  the  unseemly  struggle  between  the  Powers  for 
the  occupancy  of  this  or  that  post  by  one  of  their  own  nationals. 
No  particular  blame  can  be  assigned  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
It  was  bound  to  occur  from  the  moment  that  Geneva  became  a 
political  as  opposed  to  a  purely  technical  centre.  The  world 
is  ripe  for  international  technical  institutions  on  a  modest  scale 
such  as  the  Postal  Union  at  Berne.  It  is  not  yet  ripe — indeed 
even  the  British  Commonwealth  is  not  yet  ripe — for  common 
institutions  dealing  with  more  important  matters.  Institutions 
created  in  advance  of  the  corporate  spirit  which  alone  can  make 
them  live  are  worse  than  useless  :  they  are  a  positive  encumbrance. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Signor  Mussolini,  who  is 
anything  but  a  sentimentalist,  should  wish  for  a  more  rapid 
and  effective  method  of  consultation  between  European  states¬ 
men,  and  that  our  own  Prime  Minister,  who  is  a  master  of  the 
technique  of  co-operation,  should  have  viewed  that  part  of  his 
project  with  sympathy.  True  friends  of  the  League  should  be 
equally  well  pleased,  for  when  the  League  is  once  more  left 
free  for  the  tasks  which  it  is  fitted  to  perform,  both  technical  and 
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conciliatory,  the  Geneva  spirit  of  the  early  years  will  once  more 
return. 

The  second  great  cause  for  the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
Governments  has  been  the  aloofness  of  the  United  States,  now 
the  strongest  single  Power  in  the  world.  No  collective  policy 
can  be  adopted,  no  collective  decision  taken,  without  her.  Yet 
she  stood  outside  the  League  of  Nations,  and  for  thirteen  years 
no  alternative  plan  was  in  sight.  President  Roosevelt’s  declara¬ 
tion  solves  the  deadlock.  It  brings  the  United  States  back  into 
the  Concert  of  the  Powers,  and  it  does  so  in  a  manner  which 
avoids,  or  rather,  clears  up  once  and  for  all,  the  ambiguity 
surrounding  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers 
under  the  Covenant. 

What  President  Roosevelt  has  pledged  the  United  States  to 
do  is,  firstly,  to  join  the  other  Powers  in  conference  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  :  secondly,  not  to  hinder  them  in  any  action  they  may 
take,  provided  that  the  judgment  of  the  American  Government 
is  in  agreement  with  theirs.  With  one  proviso,  this  is  exactly 
what,  on  its  own  interpretation,  the  British  Government  is 
pledged  to  do  under  the  Covenant.  It  is  pledged  to  confer : 
it  is  left  free  to  form  its  own  judgment  on  the  situation  as  thus 
revealed  :  the  only  difference  between  the  British  pledge  under 
the  Covenant  and  the  American  pledge  of  today  is  that  Britain 
is  pledged  to  take  positive  action  whilst  America  is  only  pledged 
to  refrain  from  interference  with  the  positive  action  of  others. 
But  this  difference  only  arises  at  the  third  stage  of  the  common 
proceedings  :  and  it  is  the  first  two  stages,  the  stage  of  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  stage  of  Judgment,  which  are  all-important. 
Continental  opinion,  with  its  predilection  for  sanctions  prescribed 
beforehand,  may  not  yet  realize  what  it  means  to  be  sure  of 
American  co-operation  on  equal  terms  in  dealing  with  the  next 
crisis.  That  is  partly  because  there  has  been  so  much  academic 
casuistry  about  the  Covenant  that  the  realities  of  international 
politics  have  been  overlooked.  If  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  1914 
should  recur,  America  will  be  there.  That  is  not  a  “  guarantee  ” 
in  the  Continental  or  Wilsonian  sense.  But  it  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  for  peace  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  War. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  difficult  question  of  co-operation 
with  Germany — with  post-Weimarian  Germany. 
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The  Four  Power  Pact  establishes  a  system  of  equal  co-operation 
between  Germany  and  the  other  European  Great  Powers.  So 
far  as  European  affairs  are  concerned,  this  involves  a  return  to 
the  system  of  the  Concert  of  the  Great  Powers  which  existed 
between  1815  and  1914.  In  actual  fact,  the  Concert  has  been 
re-established  since  1926  when,  through  the  Locarno  Agreements, 
Germany  entered  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Council.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Council  of  the  League 
has  proved  an  unsatisfactory  instrument  for  co-operation  between 
the  Great  Powers,  and  private  meetings  in  Geneva  hotels  in  the 
intervals  between  its  sittings  are  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
substitute.  If  the  Great  Powers  are  to  meet  to  discuss  their 
common  affairs  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  do  so  imder  a 
recognized  arrangement,  such  as  the  Pact  provides. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  this  is  an  ill-chosen  moment  for 
according  a  new  and  formal  recognition  to  Germany  as  a  Great 
Power.  The  answer  is  that  in  politics,  especially  in  inter¬ 
national  politics,  it  is  better  to  face  facts.  Europe  is  still  the  most 
important  Continent  in  the  world  :  and  Germany  is  the  most 
populous  and  potentially  the  most  powerful  country  in  Europe. 
She  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  European  political  system.  To 
attempt  to  exclude  her  would  be  to  invite  her  to  form  a  system  of 
her  own,  thus  reproducing  the  conditions  that  existed  previous 
to  1914.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  Germany  had  been 
brought  into  a  co-operative  system  long  ago.  The  first  chance 
was  missed  in  October,  1918,  when  President  Wilson  failed  to 
support  Prince  Max  von  Baden  and  forced  Germany  into  a 
republican  regime  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  prepared.  The 
second  was  missed  after  the  Armistice,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
plunged  this  country  into  a  vindictive  General  Election  and  thus 
ruined  the  prospects  of  the  Peace  Conference  before  its  opening. 
A  third  was  missed  when  M.  Poincar6  refused  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
reparations  offer  and  marched  into  the  Ruhr.  A  fourth  was 
missed  when  the  plans  of  the  Thoiry  lunch  party  were  allowed 
to  drop.  But  it  is  no  use  going  back  over  the  past.  Germany 
is  what  she  is.  Her  present  rulers  have  promised  to  keep  the 
peace  for  ten  years,  in  return  for  an  equality  of  status  amongst 
the  other  Great  Powers  which  was  half  granted  to  her  at  Locarno 
but  which,  in  fact,  under  the  “  League  system  ”  she,  like  Italy, 
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never  enjoyed.  Thus  the  Four  Power  Pact  does  actually  bring 
Germany,  so  far  as  methods  and  procedure  can  do  so,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  War,  into  full  partnership  with  those  whom 
she  considers  her  diplomatic  equals. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  Germany,  especially  in  her  present 
mood,  the  first  experience  of  the  new  method  will  be  disappointing. 
For  the  German  people,  in  their  intellectual  isolation,  have 
developed  opinions  on  international  politics  which  they  will  be 
astonished  to  find  are  not  shared  by  their  partners.  Most 
Germans  have  come  to  believe  that  Germany  bears  no  more 
responsibility  for  the  War  than  France  or  Great  Britain.  They 
regard  the  Peace  Treaties,  and  the  present  map  of  Europe,  as 
cruelly  unjust  to  them.  They  deny  the  moral  claim  of  the 
Allies  for  the  reparation  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  her  armies. 
Above  all,  they  consider  that  they  are  entitled  under  the  Peace 
Treaties,  not  simply  to  equality  of  diplomatic  status,  but  to  an 
actual  equality  of  armament  which  would  make  them  once 
more  the  strongest  military  Power  on  the  Continent. 

None  of  these  claims  will  be  admitted  by  their  partners,  and 
the  present  rulers  of  Germany  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  this 
clear  to  their  people.  This  educative  process  will,  no  doubt, 
be  the  principal  feature  of  the  final  phase  of  the  disarmament 
Conference.  Too  many  Germans  have  been  regarding  equality 
of  status  and  liberty  to  re-arm  as  identical  terms.  There  are  even 
many  who  regard  the  demilitarized  zone  east  of  the  Rhine  as 
incompatible  with  their  dignity  as  a  Great  Power.  No  doubt 
some  also  would  like  to  re-fortify  Heligoland.  These  would  have 
been  impossible  claims  at  any  time  after  the  War  :  but  they  would 
be  doubly  impossible  if  put  forward  by  the  present  government, 
which  still  has  to  live  down  its  chauvinist  record  in  opposition. 
The  crisis  of  the  Conference  may  therefore  be  expected  to  come 
on  the  question  of  instituting  an  effective  control  of  armaments. 
It  will  be  an  equal  control  for  all  signatories  of  the  convention  : 
but  it  is  bound  to  affect  Germany,  as  also  Hungary,  very  particu¬ 
larly,  for  it  is  an  open  secret  that  both  these  countries  are  no 
longer  observing  the  stipulations  of  the  existing  treaties.  On 
this  point,  the  position  taken  up  by  M.  Daladier  is  entirely  reason¬ 
able  :  France  will  be  ready  to  undertake  an  extensive  reduction 
of  her  armaments  if  and  when,  after  a  period  of  some  three  years* 
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trial,  the  new  system  of  control  has  proved  its  efficacy.  The 
substitution  by  M.  Daladier  of  this  practical  test  for  the  demand 
for  binding  guarantees  and  a  fixed  definition  of  aggression 
involves  on  the  French  side  an  advance  almost  as  great  as  that 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  on  the  American. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  sceptics  to  argue  that  it  is  Germany’s 
fixed  intention  to  re-arm  with  a  view  to  aggression  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  that  the  engagements  of  the  Pact  are  worth  no  more 
than  the  old  Belgian  Treaty.  But  that  would  imply  that  the 
rulers  of  Germany  are  devoid  of  all  reason,  and  are  determined 
to  destroy  their  own  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  it. 
No  doubt  some  of  their  utterances  afford  ground  for  such  a 
supposition.  But  it  is  surely  wiser  to  act  upon  their  more 
sensible  professions,  whilst  taking  due  precautions  against  possible 
aberrations.  Such  precautions  would  indeed  have  been  neces¬ 
sary,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  republican  Germany, 
against  any  German  Government  since  1919.  We  can  be  grateful 
to  the  present  regime  for  educating  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  America  and  Italy  as  to  their  need. 

There  is  a  final  question  that  needs  to  be  answered.  Is  not  the 
Four  Power  Pact,  it  will  be  asked,  a  return  to  the  “  Old  Diplo¬ 
macy”  ?  Will  not  the  Great  Powers  enforce  their  will  upon  the 
smaller  states,  as  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ? 
The  answer  is  that  the  conditions  of  today  are  entirely  different, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  are  not  free  to  act  as 
they  like.  They  are  boind  by  a  charter,  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
which  limits  the  use  of  their  force.  No  doubt  they  are  strong 
enough — the  two  chief  naval  powers  alone  are  strong  enough — 
to  transgress  that  charter  with  at  least  temporary  impunity. 
But  the  best  evidence  that  there  is  no  practical  danger  of  a 
tyranny  of  the  great  states  over  the  small  is  afforded  by  the 
welcome  given  by  the  two  most  experienced  statesmen  of  smaller 
states — M.  Motta,  of  Switzerland,  and  Dr.  Benesh,  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  who  have  both  been  Foreign  Ministers  continuously 
since  the  War — to  the  new  method  of  co-operation.  Both  of 
them  recognize,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  it  is  the  failure  of  the  Great  Powers  to  co-operate  which  has 
been  Europe’s  and  the  world’s  chief  trouble  since  the  War ; 
and  they  have  no  apprehensions  that  such  co-operation,  whether 
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in  the  political  or  the  economic  sphere,  can  be  anything  but 
beneficial  to  the  smaller  coimtries.  It  is  not  the  responsible 
leaders  among  the  lesser  Powers  who  will  object  to  better  team¬ 
work  among  the  greater.  They  know  that  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perity,  for  which  their  peoples  are  waiting,  will  only  come  about 
when  the  statesmen  of  the  Great  Powers  have  the  courage  to 
confront  powerful  vested  interests  and  to  take  crucial  decisions. 
And  they  are  therefore  amongst  those  who  consider  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  new  method  of  work  is  the  happiest  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  two  Conferences  through  which  a  concerted  effort 
is  at  last  being  made  to  promote  world  recovery. 
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By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

IT  was  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  I  believe — now  complaining 
that  the  new  Germany  is  the  old  Prussia  writ  large — who 
made  the  paradoxical  but  profoundly  true  observation  that 
“  a  revolution  is  a  return  to  tradition”.  The  very  word  implies 
the  full  circle.  Exemplification  of  this  truth  may  be  found  in 
every  one  of  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  since  1914, 
not  excluding  the  Russian.  It  is  the  quintessence  of  present 
happenings  in  Germany. 

Many  of  the  traits  of  that  pre-War  Prussianized  Germany 
which  we  were  taught  to  abominate  are  indeed  discernible  in  the 
authority-State  of  today.  They  are  possibly  unduly  accentuated 
during  the  process  of  cutting  away  the  dead  wood  which  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  restoring  a  healthy  plant.  To  many 
decent  Germans  of  the  older  generation,  moreover,  that  particular 
”  Prussian  ”  tradition  which  makes  Mr.  Chesterton  and  other 
good  individualists  see  red  may  well  appear  as  a  rock  of  salvation 
from  the  present  irresponsible  mob-rule.  If  Germans,  by  and 
large,  however,  enjoy  regimentation,  revel  in  drilling,  marching, 
and  military  organization,  and  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  work, 
which,  they  will  tell  you,  is  akin  to  the  equally  purposeless  passion 
of  the  English  for  sport — hence  the  very  real  popularity  of  the 
compulsory  national  labour  service,  to  begin  next  winter — that 
is  their  own  affair.  (The  community-life  of  work-camps  no  less 
than  the  ”  togetherness  ”  of  such  disciplined  bodies  makes  a 
special  appeal  to  those  lacking  an  internal  discipline.)  What 
right  have  we  to  affirm  that  the  service  of  freedom — ^which  happens 
to  be  our  own  particular  pride — is  superior  in  the  scale  of  values 
to  the  freedom  of  service  ?  As  human  beings  we  are  shocked 
by  Nazi  brutalities.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  attention  to  the 
seamy  side  of  National  Socialism  may  preclude  that  dispassionate 
appreciation  of  the  new  phase  of  German  history  which  is  so 
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badly  needed.  Those  who  complain  of  the  suppression  of 
“  liberty  ”  or  “  democracy  ”,  meaning  thereby  what  English¬ 
men  or  Frenchmen  understand  by  the  terms,  seem  to  be  totally 
oblivious  to  the  moral  imperialism  of  which  they  are  guilty 
in  seeking  to  impose  their  scale  of  values  on  a  country  possessing 
quite  other  values  but  of  equally  respectable  tradition.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  remember,  was  botched  in  the  name  of 
”  democracy  ”.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  Germans  see  only  hypocrisy 
in  our  righteous  indignation  ? 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  is  true,  Prussian  ex-officers, 
military  and  naval,  and  bureaucrats  of  the  old  school  have 
emerged  from  obscurity  in  the  reflected  radiance  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Herrenklub  who  appointed  themselves  keepers  of  the 
President’s  conscience.  Last  autumn  the  von  Papen-Schleicher 
Government  did  their  best  to  appeal  to  the  people’s  sense  of 
injustice  and  soldierly  traditions,  so  that  they  should  renounce 
their  internal  feuds  and  their  manifest  distaste  for  a  revival  of 
Junkerdom,  and  become  united  in  passionate  national  hubris 
and  xenophobia  under  the  old  pre-War  caste.  But  we  should 
remember  that  the  ”  Government  of  Barons  ”  was  pretty  soon 
driven  out  of  office  by  a  nation-wide  protest,  against  which 
President  Hindenburg’s  own  preferences  were  unavailing — which 
hardly  looks  like  a  Prussianized,  spiritless  nation  only  anxious  to 
welcome  back  its  old  masters.  No  one,  in  fact,  who  has  lived 
among  Germans  since  the  War,  and  shared,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  their  privations  and  spiritual  agony,  can  dismiss  National 
Socialism  as  a  cloak  for  “  reaction  ”.  It  is  a  passionate  crusade 
for  a  regeneration  from  within,  the  whole  force  of  which  comes 
from  below.  Hitler  himself  is  no  more  than  a  medium  in  the 
spiritistic  sense.  The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  continuing 
revolution  is  the  growing  discomfiture  of  the  powerful  Herr 
Hugenberg  and  his  Deutsch-National  followers,  and  the 
impending  elimination  of  Herr  von  Papen. 

Now,  every  national  tradition  contains  its  good  and  its  bad 
elements.  And  since  nations  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum  it  depends 
above  all  on  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  prevailing  world 
atmosphere  at  a  given  time  whether  constructive  or  destructive 
forces  gain  the  upper  hand.  There  is  nothing  inherently  wicked 
in  a  popular  national  movement.  If,  therefore,  the  new  German 
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nationalism,  which  is  as  unlike  the  pre-War  Prussian  Kultur  as 
chalk  from  cheese,  should  ever  flow  back  into  the  mould  of  a  drill 
sergeant’s  paradise,  the  fault  will  lie  with  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  who  will  have  failed  to  meet — or  even  to  understand — 
the  German  challenge. 

To  dismiss  the  National  Socialist  revolution  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  mere  variant  of  Fascism  is  to  betray  shocking  ignorance  of 
the  cosmic  processes  which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  “  War  ” 
and  the  “  Peace  The  War,  as  we  know  only  too  well  in 
England,  destroyed  for  all  time  the  comfortable  faith  of  our 
fathers  in  an  era  of  indefinite  material  progress  made  possible 
by  the  twin  deities  of  Free  Trade  and  the  Gold  Standard — the 
latter,  of  course,  being  administered  by  the  wise  men  of  the  City 
on  behalf  of  the  world.  We  have  since  been  deluding  ourselves 
with  the  notion  that  the  present  distressful  conditions  of  trade 
and  employment  are  the  consequence  of  the  War — of  a  war 
that  changed  a  harmonious  universe  into  chaos  by  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  United  States  into  a  creditor  country,  and 
Germany,  for  all  her  prodigious  capacity  of  production,  into  a 
debtor  State.  But  in  fact,  the  present  stagnation  of  “  world 
trade  ”  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  competitive  struggle  between 
the  industrial  nations :  it  follows  from  the  great  dispersion 
of  industry  made  possible  by  general  access  to  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  and  technical  skill  that  were  at  first  a  monopoly. 

Those  who  persist  in  prescribing  an  expansion  of  “  foreign 
trade  ”  for  the  health  of  the  body  economic — of  any  nation  today 
— are  surely  blind  to  the  actual  development  of  the  world. 
Free  trade,  with  its  accompanying  financial  machinery,  made 
and  perfected  in  Great  Britain,  has  admirably  fulfilled  its  function 
of  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  globe.  But  nineteenth- 
century  economics  predicated  on  scarcity  cannot  be  applicable 
to  the  twentieth  century  of  plenty.  The  reality,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  is  that  the  Weltwirtschaft  of  those  halcyon  days  before 
1914  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether,  and  the  nations  are  not 
ready  with  any  world  system  to  put  in  its  place. 

Superficially,  of  course,  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  National  Socialism  and  Italian  Fascism.  In  both  cases 
there  is  the  revolt  of  youth  against  the  perversion  of  individualism 
which  has  occurred  everywhere  except  in  countries  like  Great 
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Britain  and  France,  where  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  common 
sense  and  century-old  breeding.  To  many  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  in  every  country  the  freedom  of  expression  and  thought 
and  movement  which  their  fathers  secured  for  them  have  palled  by 
the  side  of  the  utter  insecurity,  the  sense  of  loneliness,  of  atomiza¬ 
tion,  which  the  persistent  economic  crisis  has  meant  for  them. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  every  year’s  graduation  from  the  German 
universities  have  not,  for  years,  been  able  to  find  means  of 
employment.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  Germans  today  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  are  excluded  from  the  employment 
market. 

As  in  Italy  in  1922,  so  in  Germany  in  1933,  loyal  supporters 
of  the  victorious  party  are  now  slipping  into  posts  from  which 
men  of  the  defeated  regime  are  being  bundled  out.  To  us  in 
England,  in  our  armchair  security,  this  seems  to  be  an  abominable 
proceeding.  But  we  ought  rather  to  accept  it  as  an  inevitable 
phenomenon  of  the  present  age  of  transition  and  go  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble,  which  is  the  attempt  of  nations  to  live  under 
conditions  of  power  production  with  the  impulsion  of  an  obsolete 
financial  dynamo. 

When  Signor  Mussolini  took  the  stage  in  1922,  it  was  too 
early  for  the  carpenters  to  have  ready  the  political  furniture  re¬ 
quired  for  the  twentieth  century  drama.  The  Italian  pattern 
indeed  represents  little  more  than  that  “  revolt  of  youth  ” — apart 
from  the  personality  of  II  Duce  himself.  Since  then,  however, 
the  younger  generation  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany, 
has  become  entirely  conscious  of  the  essential  modifying  factor 
of  our  times  :  namely,  that  science  has  created  a  world  of  abund¬ 
ance  which  is  being  ignored  or  traduced  to  make  a  bankers’ 
holiday.  Today  the  carpenters  are  ready  :  their  names  are 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Adolf  Hitler,  both  of  whom,  while 
paying  lip-service  to  the  notion  of  international  co-operation 
through  conference,  are  in  reality  leading  their  respective  States 
to  a  condition  of  insulation  (not  isolation),  involving  a  turning 
inwards  to  establish  and  consolidate  a  planned  economic  system, 
primarily  serving  the  home  market,  instead  of  a  continued 
pursuit  of  the  international  will-o’-the-wisp,  economic  nationalism. 
All  this,  under  existing  conditions,  is  indeed  sheer  common  sense. 
For,  as  Sir  Basil  Blackett  reminds  us  in  his  recent  study.  Planned 
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Money y  in  a  world  whose  life  is  still  lived  spiritually  in  terms  of 
independent  political  and  economic  units,  it  is  the  existence  of 
the  so-called  international  (really  cosmopolitan)  financial  system 
which  is  really  the  anomaly. 

Writing  in  this  Review  in  March,  1932,  I  suggested  that 
Liberalism  in  its  economic  and  political  aspects — and  no  less 
Marxian  Socialism,  its  counterpart — was  a  spent  force  because 
it  ignored  the  dynamic  of  emotion,  of  national  sentiment.  The 
spontaneous  revulsion  of  the  nations  today,  in  the  name  of  human 
realities,  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  If  men  and  women 
cannot  be  made  to  a  pattern,  neither  can  nations.  The  European 
continent,  particularly,  is  the  home  of  unassailable  diversity ; 
it  can  never  approach  the  kind  of  soulless  unity  posited  by 
nineteenth-century  Meccano  “  civilization 

Under  the  lure  of  money-making,  inspired  by  false  doctrines 
of  utilitarianism  and  competition  a  outrancey  which  could  only 
lead  to  inter-class  and/or  inter-State  war,  men  have  for  two  or 
three  generations  been  pursuing  false  gods.  There  has  been  a 
continual  lowering  of  all  standards  except  those  of  material 
comfort;  spiritual  values  have  been  cast  to  the  winds,  except, 
of  course,  among  a  select  minority.  That  is  an  indictment 
against  “  capitalism  ”  ;  but  it  is  no  less  an  indictment  against 
Socialism,  which  has  not  so  much  denied  that  materialist  scale 
of  values  as  it  has  been  concerned  with  a  different  distribution 
of  the  “  wealth  ”.  In  a  word,  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of 
Germany,  and  Labour  in  this  country,  have  forfeited  any  claim 
to  represent  the  social  conscience,  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
no  class  or  section  of  the  community,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  till,  for  the  so-called  “  working- 
classes  A  reaction,  sooner  or  later,  was  bound  to  set  in.  So 
in  Italy,  throughout  Central  Europe,  and  indeed  in  Soviet  Russia, 
we  are  witnessing  the  integration  of  the  national  with  a  new 
genuinely  Socialist  idea. 

It  was  in  just  such  a  mood  of  revulsion  from  the  idols  of 
material  “  prosperity  ”  and  Pan- German  Machtpolitik  that  able- 
bodied  Germans  returned  from  the  trenches.  They  glimpsed 
the  prospect  of  a  nation  eschewing  utilitarian  principles  and 
setting  the  example  of  a  national  life  based  on  the  fellowship  and 
selfless  service  which  had  maintained  the  morale  of  the  Army 
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through  the  four  years’  hell.  Naive  indeed  in  their  idealism, 
they  imagined  that  the  same  process  of  regeneration  had  developed 
to  a  like  extent  among  the  younger  generation  in  other  countries, 
victims,  like  themselves,  of  the  system  that  led  to  the  War.  They 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  Germany  “  big  business  ”  was 
only  intent  to  try  and  take  up  the  threads  where  they  had  been 
snapped  in  1914,  whatever  the  cost  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  shock  of  seeing  the  Fourteen 
Points,  in  virtue  of  which  Germany  had  laid  down  her  arms, 
replaced  as  a  basis  of  peace  by  a  system  of  servitudes  which  seemed 
to  be  designed  expressly  to  “  keep  Germany  down  ”. 

Having  themselves  no  consciousness  of  war-guilt,  how  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  mass  of  Germans,  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  own  war-mongers  and  profiteers,  should  see  anything 
but  flagrant  injustice  and  the  politics  of  force  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versai  les  ?  It  was  not  simply  the  actual  penalties — sinking 
of  the  German  Fleet,  confiscation  of  all  her  merchant  shipping 
and  private  property  abroad,  and  the  stranglehold  of  Reparations 
— which  rankled.  There  was,  too,  the  rebellion  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  against  the  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
statesmen — e.g..  President  Wilson,  who  said  he  would  only 
treat  with  a  republican  Germany,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
insisted  on  replacing  the  indigenous  system  of  compulsory 
military  service  by  the  professional  army — to  wrench  the  German 
oak,  as  it  were,  from  its  roots  and  plant  it  in  an  entirely  different 
soil.  As  Herr  Sieburg  says  in  his  brilliant  defence  of  German 
nationalism  Es  werde  Deutschland^  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Versailles  settlement  and  the  Weimar  Constitution  (inseparable 
from  it  in  the  German  mind),  was  to  forbid  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  national  ethos.  What  happened  in  Germany 
from  1919  onwards  was  that  the  “  nation  ”  as  a  spiritual  being 
continued  along  those  lines  of  thought  to  which  its  healthy 
instinct  impelled  it,  but  entirely  outside  the  official  State  which 
was  left  to  be  the  tool  of  “  big  business  ”,  and  its  ally  malgrS  lui^ 
the  Trade  Union  movement.  Through  all  the  subsequent 
distress  and  the  mirage  of  prosperity  in  the  years  1925-29,  the 
same  divorce  between  the  nation  and  the  State  persisted.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  inarticulate  aspirations  of  the  immediate 
post-War  period  began  to  take  shape.  Moeller  van  den  Bmck 
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wrote  his  epoch-making  book  Das  Dritte  Reich^  which  has  had 
the  same  degree  of  influence  as,  to  another  generation,  Karl 
Marx’s  Kapital.  The  middle  class,  economically  prole- 
tarianized  by  the  inflation,  became  consciously  revolutionary, 
ready  to  follow  the  leadership  that  was  forthcoming  from  a 
revivified  Jugendbewegung.  Since  their  cultural  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  marked  them  off  completely  from  the  organized  workers 
bound  to  the  party  machine,  they  set  out  to  prepare  behind  the 
fa9ade  of  a  moribund  trade  and  finance  system  their  own  brave 
new  world.  There  ensued  a  process  of  interpenetration  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  between  the  Bunde^  voluntary  co-operative 
associations  of  students  and  workers,  and  Wehroerh  'dnde^  organiza¬ 
tions  of  ex-service  men,  and  thus  a  solid  basis  for  the  National 
Socialist  movement  was  constructed.  The  national  bond  was 
fundamental — a  feeling  that  in  the  hostile  world  around  them,  the 
German  national  being  could  only  preserve  its  individuality  by 
self-help  ;  but  with  it  went  the  aspiration  to  a  real  and  living 
socialism  designed  to  make  the  future  German  body  politic  {das 
dritte  Reich)^  a  co-operative  commonwealth  in  which  there 
should  be  no  exploitation  of  class  by  class  or  of  one  section  of 
the  community  by  another  section. 

These  men  of  whom  I  am  speaking  were,  of  course,  an  dite^ 
the  leaders  and  representatives  of  a  new  governing  class,  fitted 
not  by  birth  or  wealth,  but  by  their  unique  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  whole  community.  Their  ideas  might  well  have  remained 
“  dreams  of  German  pre-Raphaelites  ”,  as  Mr.  Edgar  Mowrer 
has  called  them,  but  for  the  simultaneous  development  of  a 
mass-movement,  in  the  fostering  of  which  Adolf  Hitler  and  Paul 
Goebbels  made  no  bones  about  employing  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  of  demagogy.  One  has  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Germany  has  operated  all  along 
on  two  planes.  The  Party  leaders  now  in  the  ascendant  are 
typical  products  of  that  Revolt  of  the  Masses  of  which  Sefior 
Ortega  y  Gasset  has  written  so  pungently ;  men  but  like  Hans 
Zehrer  and  Ferdinand  Fried,  of  Die  Taty  are  there  all  the  time, 
with  the  thinking  youth  of  Germany  solidly  behind  them.  At 
the  time  of  General  Schleicher’s  Government  the  Young  Front, 
as  it  is  called,  endeavoured  to  link  up  with  the  trade  unions  under 
the  aegis  of  more  malleable  Party  leaders  like  Gregor  Strasser. 
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Events  moved  too  swiftly  for  them.  But  it  is  whispered  that  the 
Chancellor  has  now  his  “  Brain  Trust  ”  among  these  brilliant 
young  sociologists,  while  Geheimrat  Hugenberg — and  even  the 
egregious  Hjalmar  Schacht — are  simply  being  given  rope  with 
which  to  hang  themselves.  Like  Dr.  Briining  and  so  many 
before  them,  good  men  and  true,  their  fate  is  bound  up  with  a 
miraculous  achievement  of  “  international  financial  solidarity  ” 
and  “  recovery  ”  on  the  old  free  market  basis,  which  seems  as 
far  off  as  ever. 

Chancellor  Hitler’s  personal  disinterestedness  is  admitted  by 
his  worst  enemies.  But  that  for  him  and  his  friends  “  the  end 
justifies  the  means  ”  is  no  less  evident.  That  was  why  they 
thought  nothing  of  taking  money  from  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  representatives  of  big  business — who  thought  they  saw  a 
great  chance  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  trade  unions — i.e.  of 
that  capitalism  which  both  Party  and  Movement  are  sworn  to 
destroy.  (The  distinction  between  Finance  and  Industry  capital 
will  hardly  hold  water  today  in  Germany  where  events  have 
already  introduced  considerable  instalments  of  State-capitalism). 

So  long  as  there  is  any  danger  of  the  ex-Allied  countries 
attempting  to  apply  “  sanctions  ” — e.g..  Lord  Hailsham’s  in¬ 
discretion — to  a  Germany  refusing  to  stay  under  the  harrow, 
it  is  as  well  for  the  Hitler  Cabinet  to  include  representatives  of 
“  capitalism  ”  as  well  as  worthy  and  trusted  Government  servants 
like  Count  Schwerin  von  Krosigk  and  Baron  von  Neurath.  In 
the  present  phase  of  great  expectations  the  Government’s  trump 
card  is,  of  course,  a  man  like  Dr.  Schacht ;  whatever  his  private 
opinions  may  be,  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  play  Germany’s 
political  game  at  the  World  Economic  Conference  long  enough 
to  saddle  the  U.S.A.  or  some  other  country  with  responsibility 
for  failure. 

President  Roosevelt’s  language  in  his  Inauguration  Speech  and 
his  subsequent  bold  action  along  lines  of  economic  nationalism 
should  have  torn  away  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  people  still 
clinging  to  the  fetish  of  restoration  of  the  era  of  large-scale 
foreign  investment  plus  co-operation  of  central  banks.  That 
Germany  can  ever  hope  to  pay  off  more  than  a  fraction  of  her 
indebtedness,  private  and  political,  is  no  longer  believed  by  any¬ 
one  except  a  handful  of  born  optimists  among  the  creditors 
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themselves.  To  hope  for  the  German  problem  to  be  solved,  as 
Dr.  Schacht  seems  to  suggest,  by  a  pumping  in  of  further  loan- 
money  is  surely  midsummer  madness. 

Dr.  Schacht,  who  must  know  that  the  prodigious  export 
surplus  required  for  Germany  to  retrieve  her  position  on  the 
old  basis,  will  never  be  allowed  by  Germany’s  trade 
competitors  may  nevertheless  throw  down  some  such  challenge 
at  the  Conference.  The  real  challenge  of  the  new  Germany 
will  come  from  those  heretical  ideas  of  Herr  Hitler’s  economic 
experts  which  have  been  so  much  scoffed  at  by  the  wiseacres. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  distinction  between  creative  and 
speculative  capital  (the  German  schaffendes  and  raffendes  makes 
an  effective  antithesis)  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  State  that  will 
subsist  on  its  own  currency  system  and  financial  machinery, 
leaving  commercial  indebtedness  abroad  to  be  gradually  liqui¬ 
dated  ;  that  will  issue  its  own  bonds  on  which  a  very  small  rate 
or  no  interest  at  all  will  be  paid,  a  State  taking  over  the  banks 
and  big  combines,  while  leaving  small  business  and  crafts  to 
individual  incentive ;  a  State,  above  all,  which,  by  its  control  of 
foreign  trade,  will  sponsor  and  not  resist  the  inevitable  process 
of  drastic  reduction  of  imports  and  exports,  directing  its  main 
effort  to  expansion  of  the  home  market,  to  putting  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  its  own  people. 

At  present,  it  is  true,  the  German  Revolution  seems  to  be 
stuck  in  the  Fascist  phase.  The  first  instalment  of  the  four- 
year  plan  to  make  work,  for  instance,  is  patently  a  sorry  com¬ 
promise  with  orthodox  finance.  It  spells  controlled  credit 
inflation  based  on  a  further  gamble  on  future  economic  improve¬ 
ment.  One  of  its  amusing  features,  of  course,  is  the  sum  set 
apart  for  loans  to  engaged  couples,  so  that  they  may  marry 
and  set  up  house,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sorely  needed 
purchasing  power.  Clearly  Herr  Hitler  cannot  undertake  any 
of  his  ambitious  schemes  for  reconstruction  so  long  as  he  does  not 
dare  to  interfere  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of  finance.  With 
Dr.  Schacht  as  his  chief  adviser,  ostensibly  at  least,  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  any  drastic  steps  at  present.  In  view  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure,  however,  from  within  the  National  Socialist 
movement,  it  seems  likely  that  at  the  appropriate  moment  Dr. 
Schacht  will  be  set  aside,  and  the  intelligentsia  of  the  younger 
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generation,  now  discreetly  in  the  wings,  will  move  to  the  centre 
of  the  political  stage,  and  within  a  very  short  time  introduce  that 
national  and  social  state  of  which  the  ground-plan  is  prepared 
in  every  detail.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  not  dissimilar 
from  the  American  experiment,  so  to  control  production  as  to 
adjust  it  to  consumers*  needs  within  Germany,  foreign  trade  being 
not,  as  now,  the  pivot  of  the  national  economy,  but  merely  an 
incidental  instrument  to  this  end.  The  attack  on  the  thraldom 
of  interest  (Zinsknechtschaft)  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  strangle-hold  of  finance — capital,  much  of  it 
foreign  and  cosmopolitan,  and  of  stirring  up  resentment  against 
the  Jews  and  their  profession  of  usury. 

I  have  said  enough,  probably,  to  indicate  that  National 
Socialism  is  not  coterminous  with  the  demagogy  of  the  party 
leaders,  still  less  with  Jew-baiting  or  Chauvinism.  It  has  been 
in  fact  a  movement  of  organic  growth  of  which  the  Party  has 
been  no  more  than  the  spearhead.  As  such  it  has  posed  some 
very  big  problems  before  the  world,  not  least  that  of  the  wandering 
Jew,  a  nation  lacking  a  local  habitation.  On  the  admission  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  this  question  is  an  international  one,  which 
needs  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  representatives  of  a 
healthy  international  society.  Today  such  a  thing  does  not  exist. 
In  countries  like  France  and  England,  with  a  compact  body  politic, 
a  nation  united  on  fundamentals,  the  Jewish  problem  has  not 
presented  itself  in  an  acute  form.  If  it  had,  perhaps  we  should  not 
so  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  discriminatory  measures  of  the 
National  Socialist  State.  As  Mr.  Rolf  Gardiner,  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  have  remained  in  living  contact  with  young 
Germany,  says  on  this  question,  in  the  New  English  Weekly  of 
June  8th : 

Flooding  certain  professions,  journalists,  financiers,  lawyers,  artists, 
politicians,  they  brought  a  fever  into  German  life.  Sensational,  analytic, 
clever,  they  were  the  eternal  agitators  and  theorists  of  German  society. 
They  were  behind  every  clever-clever  piece  of  art  or  of  Jazz  culture  ;  they 
were  at  once  the  idealists  and  cynics  of  German  politics.  But  often  they 
were  not  European.  The  Jewish  view  of  culture  is  different  from  the 
Germanic  ;  the  one  is  intellectual,  analytic,  individualist;  the  other  spiritual, 
mythic,  religious.  Utilising  the  German  cachet  for  generalizations  and 
abstract  views  of  reality  they  did  often  have  a  disruptive  and  pernicious 
influence. 

(On  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin,  I  personally  was  amazed  on  looking 
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for  a  Press  number  in  the  telephone  directory,  to  find  95  per  cent, 
of  the  names  in  that  category  seemingly  Jewish.) 

That,  despite  old  forms,  the  new  Germany  is  willing  to  play  her 
part  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  European  order  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  To  arraign  her  as  “  militarist  ”  because  in  fact  very  few 
Germans  are  prepared  to  subscribe  to  such  sentiments  as 
inspired  the  famous  Oxford  Resolution,  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Until  now,  let  it  be  admitted,  the  Germans  have  found  other 
countries  unwilling  to  shed  the  panoply  of  Machtpolitik ; 
instead  of  the  society  of  nations  of  President  Wilson’s  vision, 
they  have  seen  merely  the  ugly  features  of  the  old  pre-War 
diplomacy,  screened  by  the  fa9ade  of  Geneva. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  disarmed,  the  State  which,  in  virtue 
of  its  central  geographical  position,  has  the  most  reason  to  demand 
“  security  ”  in  the  traditional  sense  of  military  preparedness,  waits 
for  the  other  States  to  fulfil  their  solemn  covenant  to  disarm 
likewise,  and  waits  in  vain.  Governments,  one  and  all,  continue 
to  match  professions  of  peace  with  preparations  for  war,  each 
clinging  to  its  sovereign  right  to  “  security  ”  through  its  own 
armed  might.  As  long  as  that  is  so,  and  as  long  as  a  relationship 
between  States  is  maintained  which  means  and  can  only  mean — 
human  nature  being  what  it  is — the  measuring  of  strength  which 
leads  to  war,  there  are  obvious  dangers  in  the  German  claim 
to  equality  of  status.  If  it  is  conceded,  however,  all  the  idealism 
and  aspiration  for  a  new  and  healthful  economic  and  political 
order  in  Europe,  which  underlies  the  German  revolution,  will 
be  turned  to  dross.  Our  problem  to-day  is  not  to  change  human 
nature,  but  so  to  change  the  context  of  inter-State  political  and 
economic  life,  that  the  good  which  is  in  men — and  nations — 
may  be  liberated.  And  the  first  step  may  well  be  to  get  rid  of 
the  false  antithesis  in  the  public  mind  between  nationalism  and 
internationalism,  which  has  been  so  long  imposed  by  the 
rationalist  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


DR.  DILLON 


By  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney* 

Emile  Joseph  DILLON,  child  of  an  Irish  father  and  an 
English  mother,  was  born  in  Dublin  and  seems  in  early 
life  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood.  His  age,  like  much  else  about  him,  remained  a  mystery, 
but  by  the  early  ’eighties  he  had  studied  so  widely  and  inten¬ 
sively  in  Continental  Universities,  Paris,  Innsbruck,  Leipzig, 
Tubingen,  Louvain,  St.  Petersburg,  that  he  was  already  Master 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Doctor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Louvain. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  previously  come  in  contact  with  Renan 
at  the  College  de  France  and  that  this  encounter  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  Oriental  literature  and  diverted  him  from 
proceeding  to  the  priesthood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  henceforward 
he  devoted  his  great  linguistic  gifts  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
Hebrew  and  Persian  and  added  on  to  these  ancient  tongues 
practically  every  European  language. 

In  Russia  for  very  many  years  he  made  his  home,  and  it  was 
not  only  his  marriage  in  i88i  to  a  Russian  lady  but  also  some 
natural  affinity  with  the  Slavonic  character,  which  gave  him  the 
instinctive  comprehension  of  Russian  and  Balkan  politics  and 
personages,  that  was  to  make  him  the  most  famous  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  his  time.  Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  was  elected 
Master  in  Comparative  Philology  and  Classical  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Kharkov.  To  his  academic  period  belong  various 
learned  works  on  theological  subjects.  The  Sceptics  of  the  Old 
Testament^  The  Book  ofjoh^  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  Armenian 
amongst  other  Indo-European  languages,  which  was  written  in 
Russian.  He  also  produced  more  controversial  work,  such  as 

*  This  tribute  to  the  famous  foreign  correspondent  who  for  over  forty  years 
was  so  frequent  a  contributor  to  this  Review,  is  based  upon  notes  left  behind 
him  by  the  late  W.  L.  Courtney,  for  34  years  the  Review's  Editor. 
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The  Policy  of  the  Pope^  and  a  series  of  articles  on  religion  signed 
“  Voces  Catholicae.”  But  though  throughout  life  he  retained 
something  of  the  reticence,  the  secretiveness,  the  “  inward  ” 
look  of  the  priest,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  never  advanced 
very  far  in  his  preparation  for  the  priesthood,  and  that  at  an 
early  age  he  had  abandoned  his  Catholic  principles. 

“  Dr.  Dillon  ”  he  continued  to  be  called,  but  his  “  doctorate  ” 
was  one  of  learning,  not  of  medicine  or  theology.  By  the  later 
’eighties  he  was  well  established  as  a  journalist.  He  himself 
relates,  in  Russia  To-day  and  Yesterday  how  his  own  somewhat 
rash  attacks  in  print  upon  University  authorities  prevented  his 
election  to  a  professorship  at  St.  Petersburg  and  how  his  in¬ 
dignation  at  bureaucratic  encroachments  at  Kharkov  impelled 
him  to  resign  his  chair  in  that  University.  He  migrated  to 
Odessa,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Odesski  Vestniky  was  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  Liberal  Odessfda  Novosti^  but  after  a  successful 
year  in  that  position  fell  out  with  the  censor,  and  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  to  a  society  life,  varied  by  sending  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  London  Press,  notably  the  Daily  Telegraphy  whose 
regular  correspondent  he  became  in  1886.  Very  soon  after  that 
he  was  contributing  to  the  Fortnightly  RevietOy  then  edited  by 
Frank  Harris,  a  series  of  the  most  penetrating  studies^  on 
“  Russian  Characteristics  ”.  These  appeared  over  the  signature 
“  E.  B.  Lanin  ”,  and  purported  to  be  written  by  various  persons, 
who  ”  for  obvious  reasons  ”,  as  an  editorial  note  explains,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  anonymous.  But  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
style  and  treatment  throughout  pointed  to  a  single  authorship, 
and  this  he  later  admitted.  “  E.  B.  Lanin  ”  regarded  the 
Russians  as  by  temperament  shiftless,  indolent  and  wholly 
innocent  of  truth-speaking ;  with  no  sense  of  incongruity, 
and  capable,  therefore,  though  superstitious,  of  the  utmost 
irreverence  ;  slaves  to  authority  and  especially  to  police  tyranny  ; 
fundamentally  dishonest  and  so  destitute  of  any  sense  of  com¬ 
mercial  morality  that  fraud  and  wholesale  corruption  must  be 
faced  by  anyone  attempting  to  trade  in  Russia.  Obviously  the 
very  frank  and  open  expression  of  such  views  as  these  would 
have  made  continued  residence  in  Russia  impossible  for  Dillon 
if  his  identity  had  been  disclosed. 

*  Published  in  London,  1930. 
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The  articles  appeared  at  intervals  through  1889,  1890  and 
1891,  with  a  final  one  in  1892.  One  in  particular,  intended  to 
refute  the  optimistic  statements  of  Mme.  Novikov  and  giving 
in  full  detail  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  prison  system,  is  almost 
unbearable  reading,  and  so  roused  the  poet  Swinburne  that  he 
sent  Harris  an  “  Ode  to  Russia  ”  which  almost  brought  the 
Review  into  serious  conflict  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

"  Night  hath  but  one  red  star — ^Tyrannicide  ” 
and  an  adjuration  to  the  murdered  Tsar  in  hell  there  to  await 
the  speedy  coming  of  his  successor, 

“  Down  the  way  of  Tsars,  awhile  in  vain  deferred. 

Bid  the  Second  Alexander  light  the  Third  ’’ 

was  strong  meat  even  for  the  Fortnightly  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  adventurous  editorship. 

Other  topics  in  the  series  were  Russia’s  treatment  of  Finland, 
her  code  of  sexual  morality  and  open  parade  of  vice,  Russian 
finance,  the  working  of  the  censorship,  and  the  ravages  of  famine 
and  cholera. 

Dillon’s  later  articles  for  the  Fortnightly  were  concerned  with 
Europe  more  generally.  In  1894  he  writes  on  “  The  Triple 
Alliance  in  Danger  ”  ;  in  1896  appear  his  first  articles  under 
Courtney’s  editorship,  one  on  Armenia,  which  he  had  just  visited 
for  the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  one  on  “  Germany’s  Foreign  Policy”. 
The  next  year  he  is  in  Crete  and  sends  an  article  from  there. 
A  few  years  later  he  is  in  China  and  contributes  a  sketch  of  the 
old  Dowager  Empress,  and  from  then  onwards  he  writes,  at 
fairly  long  intervals,  on  a  variety  of  European  questions,  some¬ 
times  in  his  own  name,  sometimes  anonymously. 

This  journey  to  Armenia  in  1895  to  get  authentic  information 
about  the  reported  massacres  was  a  very  special  achievement 
and  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  methods.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
had  instructed  him  to  go  to  Constantinople,  see  the  Sultan  if 
possible,  and  get  first-hand  information  as  to  Turkish  policy 
and  intentions.  But  the  Sultan  refused  to  see  him  and  he  was 
referred  to  State  documents  for  a  statement  of  policy.  He  told 
the  Grand  Vizier  that  in  that  case  he  should  go  to  Armenia  and 
see  for  himself.  He  was  assured  that  this  was  impossible. 
Undeterred,  he  proceeded  to  Tiflis,  got  a  letter  from  the  Russian 
Governor-General  passing  him  through  all  the  military  districts 
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of  the  Caucasus,  donned  the  uniform  of  a  Cossack  officer  and 
was  received  by  the  Turks  on  the  frontier  with  military  honours 
and  by  the  Armenians  with  curses.  During  his  stay  in  Armenia 
he  went  out  at  night,  sometimes  disguised  as  a  woman,  some¬ 
times  as  a  Kurdish  chief.  By  bribing  a  prison  official  he  got 
into  touch  with  a  Kurd  under  sentence  of  death  and  from  him 
learnt  details  of  recent  massacres.  These  he  sent  on  to  his 
paper,  and  on  them  Gladstone  based  his  challenge  to  the  Turks 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  horrors  reported. 

In  Armenia  Dillon  narrowly  escaped  death  by  poisoned  coffee. 
In  China  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  drowned.  In  Russia,  where 
he  went  about  freely  with  his  great  friend,  M.  Witte,  he  almost 
daily  risked  assassination  by  revolver  or  bomb.  But  he  was 
absolutely  fearless  ;  his  one  paramount  instinct  was  to  get  by 
some  means  or  other  to  the  centre  of  news  and  the  scene  of  big 
events.  He  was  a  correspondent  bom,  the  most  typical,  perhaps 
the  last,  of  those  foreign  correspondents  of  drama  and  fiction 
(but  also  of  real  life  in  the  romantic  age  which  has  passed), 
who  in  the  spring,  like  Kipling’s  blind  Dick  Heldar  in  The  Light 
that  Failed^  feel  the  fever  in  their  blood  and  hear  “  the  sacred 
call  of  the  war-trumpet  ”  sounding  in  the  Balkans. 

It  was  certainly  true  of  Dillon  that  by  hook  or  by  crook  he 
got  everywhere  and  learned  everything.  He  knew  personally 
almost  every  figure  of  note  in  European  politics.  He  kept 
secretaries  and  emissaries  in  every  European  capital.  As  the 
years  went  on,  and  he  could  stage  his  mystery-dramas  more 
richly,  his  surroundings  took  on  an  ambassadorial,  or  perhaps 
one  should  say  “  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  ”  character.  I  was 
asked  once,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  recommend  a  young 
woman  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  one  of  his  secretaries.  Her 
chief  qualifications  were  to  be  good  looks  and  a  capacity  to  wear 
Worth  dresses  with  distinction.  Her  duties  appeared  likely  to 
be  confined  to  sitting  in  an  anteroom  and  receiving  Ambassadors, 
generals.  Prime  Ministers  and  others,  all  humbly  waiting  for 
admission  to  the  great  journalist’s  inner  sanctum.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  smile,  but  Dillon  knew  his  Russia,  and  took  the  appro¬ 
priate  means  to  make  his  authority  respected.  That  he  could  go 
anywhere  and  approach  anyone,  and  that  all  doors  flew  open 
before  him,  was  proved  by  the  way  in  which  at  a  nod  the  fortress 
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of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  St.  Petersburg  opened  to  him  and 
a  journalist  companion  who  desired  to  see  the  preparations 
for  the  funeral  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  III. 

But  he  was  much  more  than  a  foreign  correspondent  to  news¬ 
papers;  he  was  a  definite  force  in  European  politics.  There 
is  no  question  that  his  intimate  knowledge,  both  of  Russia  and 
of  China,  gave  him  such  influence  at  the  conference  which  closed 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  that  he  was  really  the  prime  author  of 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  Had  he  been  listened  to  in  1915, 
we  should  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  Russian  collapse, 
for  he  was  already  predicting  it  and  telling  those  in  high  places 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  were  deserting  to  go 
home  and  seize  the  land,  and  that  the  break-up,  which  a  year 
or  so  later  in  fact  occurred,  was  both  imminent  and  inevitable. 
Equally,  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  he  recognized  the  folly  and  waste 
of  our  belated  attempt  in  1915  to  bolster  up  the  Serbian  army 
with  inadequate  forces.  Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  in  January, 
1916,  he  relates  how  : — 

"  Not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  men  could  solve  the  problem — 
if  it  were  still  soluble — and  they  must  reach  their  destination  within  ten  or 
fourteen  days  ",  was  the  sentence  uttered  by  one  of  the  first  military  men 
in  Europe.  I  sought  to  transmit  it  to  London  by  telegraph,  but  it  was  deemed 
inopportune. 

There  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Serbians  to  the  sea,  and  the 
entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  War  against  the  Allies. 

Throughout  the  War  years,  and  indeed  over  a  very  long 
preceding  period,  Dillon’s  views  on  foreign  politics  were  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Fortnightly.  Courtney  made  extensive  use  of 
his  unique  sources  of  information  and  never  more  freely  than 
during  the  World  War.  In  1916,  for  example,  Dillon  wrote  as 
many  as  eight  articles.  In  1917  he  contributed  another  eight, 
principally  on  Russia,  a  country  which  he  was  never  to  revisit 
until  in  1928  he  returned  to  see  for  himself  what  Bolshevik 
rule  had  made  of  his  beloved  St.  Petersburg,  passing  like  a 
ghost  himself  through  streets  and  palaces,  haunted  for  him 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  Tsarist  regime. 

Throughout  the  War  and  after  the  peace  he  took  a  deeply 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of 
1918  he  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  an  article  which  he  called 
“  The  Twilight  of  the  Ritzonians  ”,  the  generation  who  believed 
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in  “  muddle  **,  loved  indolence,  loathed  system,  shunned  effort, 
showed  contempt  for  merit  and  labour,  and  believed  that  never¬ 
theless  they  would  somehow  win  through.  Such  amateurism  in 
politics  roused  his  scornful  indignation,  and  again  and  again  he 
tried,  both  during  the  Paris  Conference,  where  he  strove  in  vain 
to  modify  some  of  the  more  dangerous  tendencies,  and  afterwards 
in  his  writings,  to  rouse  and  instruct  public  opinion.  In  1922, 
he  wrote  an  article  on  Genoa,  “  The  Thirteenth  Conference  ’* ; 
but,  failing  to  make  the  impression  he  wanted,  he  turned  for 
a  time  his  back  on  Europe  and  betook  himself  to  Mexico.  From 
there  he  sent  an  article  to  the  Fortnightly  late  in  1924.  A  year 
or  two  later,  broken  in  health,  he  returned  to  Europe  and  settled 
himself  in  Spain,  where  he  resumed  last  year  his  old  association 
with  this  Review. 

It  was  in  1928  that  he  revisited  Russia  after  an  absence  of 
fourteen  years  Humble  individuals,  such  as  waiters,  porters, 
and  hotel  servants  recognized  him — he  had  in  this  time  been  one 
of  the  best-known  figures  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  to  Soviet 
officials  his  name  seems  to  have  conveyed  nothing.  “  Nobody 
among  the  Sovietists  knew  anything  about  me.  Nobody  had 
an  inkling  of  my  career  in  Russia  .  .  .  and  nobody,  not  even 
myself,  knew  that  I  would  ever  record  my  impressions.”  The 
very  fact  of  such  ignorance  illustrates  the  completeness  of  the 
Soviet  break  with  a  past  which  had  not  had  time  to  become  remote. 

His  account  of  Russian  conditions  under  Soviet  rule  is 
deeply  interesting.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  moving 
about,  and  to  have  incurred  little  personal  danger,  except  that 
once  in  Moscow,  when  he  got  out  of  a  smart,  but  hired,  motor¬ 
car,  dressed  in  a  much-worn  fur  coat,  he  was  obstructed  and 
shoved  about  by  a  ragged  and  resentful  crowd.  Otherwise  he 
mixed  freely  with  Russians  of  all  grades  ;  talked  with  peasants 
of  opposing  views,  rome  favourable,  some  unfavourable  to  the 
new  regime  ;  visited  with  astonishment  and  admiration  the 
numerous  Soviet  book-shops  ;  watched  the  women  marketing 
and  collected  information  as  to  cultural  and  social  changes. 
Bolshevism  itself  he  viewed  with  admiring  respect.  It  was  in 
his  eyes  a  great  world-force,  taking  its  origin  “  in  the  unplumbed 
depths  of  being  ...  It  is  amoral  and  inexorable  because 
transcendental.  It  has  come,  as  Christianity  came,  not  for  peace 
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but  for  the  sword.  ...  To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  mightiest 
driving  force  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
certainly  a  stern  reality,  smelling  perhaps  of  sulphur  and  brim¬ 
stone  but  with  a  mission  on  earth,  and  a  mission  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  fulfilled’*.  But  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  that 
mission  it  had  destroyed  the  old  Russia,  the  Russia  that  Dillon 
had  known  and  loved.  “  That  Russia  to  which  ”  (as  a  returning 
pilgrim)  “  I  had  come  to  do  homage,  was  but  a  memory.  It  has 
vanished  for  ever,  together  with  its  traditions,  customs,  ideals, 
beliefs,  national  virtues,  vices,  and  its  magic  charm.”  And  with 
that  old  Russia  has  passed,  too,  the  last  of  the  great  foreign 
correspondents  of  a  pre-War  age,  and  with  him  a  vanished 
conception  of  European  diplomacy. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


By  J.  H.  Harley 

“  ¥  ¥E  who  intends  to  obtain  supreme  power,”  said  Machiavelli 

J[  in  one  of  his  most  searching  moods,  “  must  decide 
upon  the  necessary  cruelties  and  commit  them  at  once.” 
These  terrible  words,  ominous  in  their  import  and  implications, 
may  almost  be  adopted  as  a  summary  description  of  the  policies 
favoured  by  the  anti-democratic  movements  which  prevail  in  the 
civilized  world  of  today.  New  leaders  of  the  people,  supremely 
comfortable  on  historic  seats  of  power,  appear  to  have  completely 
repudiated  the  Victorian  conception  of  a  sure  but  ordered  pro¬ 
gress.  Three  of  these  creeds  of  violent  and  summary  action — 
Fascism,  Hitlerism,  and  Sovietism — are  not  ashamed  to  proclaim 
themselves  as  completely  anti-democratic.  Is  it,  on  that  account, 
true  that  democracy,  acclaimed  as  a  conquering  power  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  now  entered  on 
a  period  of  disillusionment  and  defeat  ?  And  has  our  British 
democratic  system  justified  itself  under  the  strain  of  the  world 
crisis  ?  Or  must  we  share  the  view  of  those  who,  impressed 
by  the  tangible  achievements  under  various  Dictatorships,  see 
in  our  free  Constitution  only  a  cumbrous  and  slow-moving 
instrument  which  paralyses  effort  and  impedes  necessary  change  ? 

Democracy  itself  is  one  of  those  protean  conceptions  which 
admit  of  much  explanation  and  definition.  In  its  broadest  sense 
it  may  either  be  regarded  as  a  spirit  which,  at  certain  times,  or 
during  certain  turning-points  of  history,  has  animated  the  people, 
or,  more  prosaically  because  more  concretely,  as  the  particular 
embodiment  of  that  spirit  in  a  national  constitution  and  laws. 
As  spirit,  it  is  the  aspiration  towards  such  a  real  equality  between 
man  and  man  and  man  and  woman  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
as  is  summed  up  by  Bentham  in  the  maxim  that  each  is  to  count 
for  one  and  none  for  more  than  one  ;  or  with  Kant  in  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  treat  humanity  in  our  own  person  and  that  of  others 
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always  as  an  end  and  never  as  a  means.  As  constitutional 
practice  it  is  in  our  own  days  specially  applied  to  two  types  of 
government ;  first,  the  American  system,  where  the  Head  of  the 
State  and  the  Houses  of  Congress,  comprising  the  administrative 
and  the  legislative  departments,  are  elected  separately  on  a  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  and  are  specifically  intended  in  some  sort 
to  balance  and  to  neutralize  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  to 
systems  of  which  that  in  our  own  country  is  the  parent  and  still 
the  most  characteristic  exemplar,  where  there  is  no  such  separa¬ 
tion  of  administrative  and  legislative,  but  where  the  people’s 
will  is  carried  through  Parliament  to  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  and  again  from  the  administration  to  Parliament  and 
back  once  more  to  the  people.  The  whole,  in  this  latter  system, 
thus  forms  an  articulated  unity  which  is  intended,  in  Lincoln’s 
hackneyed  phrase,  to  secure  “  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.” 

In  the  years  before  the  War,  the  United  States  of  America 
stood  forth  before  the  world  as  the  most  formidable  champion 
of  Democracy  in  both  these  senses — first  as  the  distinct  inheritor 
of  strong  equalitarian  traditions  and,  secondly,  as  having 
triumphantly  worked  a  main  type  of  constitutional  democracy 
which  in  those  days  was  commended  by  its  apologists  as  having 
repaired  some  eighteenth-century  defects  which  had  been 
manifested  in  the  British  system.  It  was  no  doubt  a  proud 
consciousness  of  this  fact  that  made  ex-President  Wilson  express 
as  the  purpose  of  the  late  War  to  make  the  future  world  “  safe 
for  democracy  ”.  Certain  it  is  that,  when  the  War  ended,  and 
the  newly  emerged  European  nations  set  themselves  in  real 
earnest  to  carve  out  for  themselves  national  constitutions,  that 
each  of  them  betrayed  the  influence  of  the  previous  constitutional 
democracies.  Russia,  of  course,  stood  apart  from  her  neighbours, 
but — to  name  three  other  of  the  most  important  and  interesting — 
the  description  ”  democratic  ”  might  quite  aptly  be  applied  to 
the  new  constitutions  of  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  at  the  outset  that  all  these  three 
constitutions  were  based  on  British  and  French  models  and  that 
almost  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  were  appropriated  by  their  constituent  assemblies.  Indeed, 
when,  as  in  the  Weimar  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Reich 
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is  elected  on  the  American  analogy — by  a  separate  plebiscite — ^this 
very  fact  has  thrown  him  out  of  relation  with  Parliament  and 
rendered  it  easier  for  him  to  tolerate  its  supersession.  Still, 
they  were  each  of  them  based  on  universal  suffrage,  male  and 
female,  at  an  early  age  ;  they  had  each  elected  Heads  of  the  State  ; 
and  they  had  each  Houses  of  Parliament  elected  on  a  system  of 
Proportional  Representation  where  the  Government  was  respon¬ 
sible  and  the  Lower  House,  sometimes  controlled  by  the  Referen¬ 
dum,  was  more  or  less  supreme.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  in  the 
constitutions  of  Germany  and  Poland  there  were  the  faint  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  system  of  industrial  democracy  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  political  arrangements.  It  had  been  pointed  out  that,  if 
Equality  is  to  be  more  than  an  empty  idea,  it  must  extend  to 
the  economic  as  well  as  to  the  political  status  of  the  members 
of  a  modern  commonwealth  and,  though  in  neither  Germany  nor 
in  Poland  was  this  idea  of  an  economic  Parliament  or  Council 
developed  into  concrete  details,  it  was  something  to  have  the 
conception  of  the  need  for  economic  deliberation  and  planning 
under  the  control  of  the  popular  vote  acknowledged  at  such  an 
early  stage. 

But  as  the  years  have  passed  and  the  War  has  receded  gradually 
into  the  background,  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  this 
democratic  dream.  The  age  of  the  Republics  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  age  of  the  Dictators.  The  Corporate  State,  with  new  and 
unexplored  possibilities,  is  acclaimed  as  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  Territorial  State  with  its  old  popular  traditions.  The 
administration  encroaches  on  the  legislature.  Violence  stalks 
in  the  streets.  Cruelty  has  hardened  the  soul.  If  you  cannot 
persuade  a  man,  you  can  at  least  silence  him  in  his  sleep  of 
death.  To  that  dread  extremity  has  passed  the  philosophy  of 
politics  as  it  is  now  so  often  professed.  Furthermore,  the 
economic  difficulties,  of  which  those  who  drew  up  the  first  de¬ 
mocratic  constitutions  after  the  War  saw  only  the  haziest  out¬ 
lines,  had  now  increased  and  developed.  The  “  invisible  hand 
as  beheld  by  Adam  Smith  was  now  no  longer  writing  its  purposes 
on  the  wall.  There  was  no  self-acting  mechanism  in  trade,  and 
the  State  was  called  upon  to  act  sternly  and  autocratically  on 
some  rigid  economic  plan  if  great  industrial  disaster  were 
effectually  to  be  warned  off  from  civilization. 
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But  does  this  mean  that  the  spirit  of  persuasion  is  ultimately 
to  be  exorcised  from  the  life  of  men  and  nations  ?  Is  Europe,  if 
not  America,  to  be  ultimately  lost  to  democracy  ?  Or  is  it 
advisable  to  take  refuge  in  the  distinction  which  has  previously 
been  drawn  between  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  its  actual 
embodiment  in  concrete  constitutional  arrangements,  and  to 
say  that  while  the  spirit  is  still  willing,  the  more  material  con¬ 
stitutional  arrangements  have  proved  themselves  inadequate 
without  some  modification  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  novel  and 
troubled  time  ? 

What  were  the  causes  which  induced  nations  of  progressive 
instincts,  trusting  in  the  United  States,  France,  or  the  United 
Kingdom  for  democratic  suggestions,  to  exalt  the  executive  and 
the  administrative  so  decidedly  over  the  legislative  that  they 
were  plausibly  described  as  having  succumbed  to  a  dictator  ? 
To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  in  summary  fashion 
to  consider  the  political  problem  in  Europe  which  presented 
itself  after  the  War. 

When  the  map  designers  of  Versailles,  whom  it  is  the  fashion 
in  these  days  unjustly  to  depreciate,  set  about  their  difficult  task, 
they  were  confronted  with  little  islets  peopled  by  submerged 
races,  and  speaking  almost  forgotten  tongues,  which  were  all 
clamouring  for  what  the  American  ex-President  christened  “  self- 
determination  Which  of  these  were  to  be  incorporated  as 
new  States  and  which  could  only  be  made  parts  of  a  surrounding 
nationality  ?  It  was  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule, 
and  the  map  makers  had  only  to  proceed  as  the  exigencies  de¬ 
manded.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  arbitrarily,  but  after  much 
consideration  by  representative  subcommittees,  they  came  to 
certain  conclusions.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  make  these 
new  States  consist  of  men  and  women  of  a  single  race  and  creed. 
It  was  impossible  even  to  avoid  conglomerates  of  many  races  and 
creeds  who  had  belonged  to  different  autocracies  and  submitted 
to  varying  systems  of  law.  But  in  order  that  minority  races  and 
creeds  should  be  safeguarded  as  fully  as  possible,  the  larger 
States  of  Europe,  who  constituted  themselves  the  map  makers  at 
Versailles,  obliged  the  newer  and  smaller  and  some  of  the  ex¬ 
enemy  States,  to  submit  themselves  to  Minorities  Treaties,  which 
conferred  equal  political  education,  rights  and  opportunities. 
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and  equal  support  from  the  public  exchequer  upon  diverse 
races  and  creeds.  No  doubt  it  was  in  order  to  make  some 
appproach  towards  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  so  imposed  that 
these  new  States  took  what  proved  to  be  the  unfortunate  step 
of  adopting  Proportional  Representation  as  their  system  of 
election. 

Now  the  Minorities  Treaties  were  undoubtedly  inspired  by 
democratic  idealism  and  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  equality,  but  then 
it  was  a  kind  of  equality  which  these  larger  States  who  dominated 
the  situation  at  Versailles  had  in  past  days  been  unwilling  to 
apply  to  their  own  political  situation.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
before  the  War  had  been  to  divide  up  Europe  into  large  states  with 
practically  coterminous  territories  where  men  and  women  of 
different  races  had  to  be  assimilated  to  the  prevalent  type  of 
national  life,  where  there  was  generally  one  dominant  language, 
and  where  the  adherents  of  one  religion  were  quite  indisposed  to 
see  any  of  its  money,  contributed  as  public  funds,  applied  to  the 
support  and  teaching  of  another  religion.  All  this  was 
changed  for  the  new  European  State  by  the  Minorities  Treaties  ; 
and  as  Proportional  Representation  brought  deputies  belonging 
to  these  diverse  races  and  creeds  together  in  their  national 
parliament  and  as  those  of  different  race  groups  did  not  easily 
coalesce  into  two  cont“  Mng  parties,  these  new  States  were 
practically  confronted  y,^^t  a  situation  which  made  the  vigorous 
legislation  imperatively  demanded  by  their  economic  situation 
practically  impossible. 

It  was  this  legislative  deadlock  and  not  any  decided  anti¬ 
democratic  tendencies  that  impelled  the  post-war  democracy 
into  that  development  of  government  by  administrative  order 
which,  in  the  net  result,  led  to  Sovietism,  Fascism  and  Hitlerism. 
The  ex-officers  disbanded  after  the  war  were  eager  to  return  to 
the  normal  life  of  the  community,  and  they  desired  to  have  some 
place  with  analogous  powers  and  responsibility,  to  that  they  had 
earned  during  the  great  conflict.  They  found  their  national 
parliaments  split  up  into  a  number  of  contending  races  and 
groups.  In  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Reichstag,  the 
Skupshtina,  the  Sejm,  the  attempts  of  the  young  Turks,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  carrying  out  a  fixed  or  coherent  policy.  Germany 
and  Poland,  as  we  have  seen,  had  contemplated  something  of  an 
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economic  parliament,  but  as  this  had  ultimately  to  work  through 
the  national  parliament,  it  followed  that  the  importance  of  the 
one  entailed  the  impotence  of  the  other.  In  Russia,  indeed, 
there  was  no  corresponding  failure  of  a  legislature;  but  it  was  the 
perception  that  a  Kerensky  regime  would  inevitably  by  its 
weakness  have  tended  in  the  same  direction  that  produced  the 
unexpected  triumph  of  Bolshevism. 

Yet  there  was  no  desire  at  the  beginning  to  develop  in  a 
decidedly  anti-democratic  direction.  This  can  be  detected  at 
once  by  a  consideration  of  the  original  programmes  of  Fascism, 
Hitlerism,  and  Sovietism.  Count  Sforza,  for  example,  has  dis¬ 
interred,  from  the  files  of  the  Popolo  d*  Italia^  the  first  programme 
which  Mussolini  wrote  in  1919  for  the  inspiration  of  Fascism. 
It  is  full  of  an  abstract  desire  for  Equality.  It  calls  for  “  a  radical 
transformation  of  the  political  and  economic  basis  of  community 
life  It  demands  the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  the  abolition  of 
all  titles  of  nobility  and  the  suppression  of  every  kind  of  specula¬ 
tion.  It  asks  for  the  “  reorganization  of  production  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  and  direct  sharing  of  all  the  workers  in  the  profits 
It  presupposes  liberty  of  association  and  the  press.  It  desires 
the  end  of  secret  diplomacy  and  an  international  policy  animated 
by  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  and  independence  of  the  peoples 
and  their  union  in  a  Confederation  of  States.  This  original 
programme,  it  must  be  confessed,  goes  quite  far  enough  for  the 
most  advanced  present-day  democrat,  and  Mussolini  may  well 
be  excused  from  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  his  proposals  could 
not  be  enacted  with  sufficient  speed  and  determination  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  which  functioned  in  the  Italy  of  1919. 

On  similar  grounds,  one  could  hardly  conceive  a  Republican 
Reichstag  carrying  out  with  sufficient  dispatch  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  Hitler  programme  which,  as  it  was  originally 
published,  sounded  likewise  a  distinctly  democratic  note.  But 
the  Hitler  programme  is  later  in  time  than  that  of  the  Popolo 
d'  Italia,  It  is  also  more  naive  and  the  grain  in  it  is  mingled  with 
an  intolerable  superabundance  of  chaff.  It  is  combined  with 
misty  speculation  about  a  “  Third  Empire  ”,  and  about  the 
superiority  of  a  mythical  Germanism,  and  it  sees  a  hidden  Jew 
in  every  institution  which  it  most  cordially  abhors.  But,  with 
all  these  reservations,  what  is  one  to  make  of  “  the  abolition  of 
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all  income  gained  without  work  ** ;  of  the  “  nationalization  of 
all  industries  and  firms  which  are  already  not  in  the  hand  of  the 
middle  classes  ”  :  of  Land  Reform,  inclusive  of  a  possible 
Nationalization  ;  and  of  the  emphasis  laid  on  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  ? 

Sovietism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  its  inception  more 
avowedly  anti- democratic  than  either  Fascism  or  Hitlerism.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  essentially  the  claim  of  a  handful 
of  Bolsheviks  to  know  more  of  their  country’s  destinies  than  a 
representative  Constituent  Assembly.  But  where  it  started 
to  curse  it  at  last  condescended  to  bless.  The  system  of  Soviets, 
although  formed  by  a  series  of  indirect  elections,  is  yet  combined 
with  a  system  of  instruction  of  delegates,  subsequently  reporting 
to  their  constituents,  which  reminds  us  of  all  those  ultra- 
democratic  practices  which  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  discovered  in  the 
day-to-day  working  of  the  British  trade  unions.  And  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Marxist  principles,  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  is  only  a  transitional  regime.  Can 
it  therefore  be  ultimately  said  that,  in  its  essential  nature. 
Sovietism  is  hostile  to  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
democracy  ?  And  was  it  not  Lenin  himself  who  declared  that 
“  every  kitchen  maid  must  learn  to  take  a  hand  in  administering 
the  State  ”. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  original  impulse  towards  ad¬ 
ministrative  autocracy  or  towards  what  were  called  the  regime  of 
dictatorship  was  not  derived  from  a  reaction  against  the  idea  of 
democracy,  but  rather  against  the  constitutional  arrangements 
which  during  the  post-war  period  were  designed  in  order  to 
realize  that  idea.  Nor  was  it  necessary  in  order  that  Parliament 
should  proceed  with  more  dispatch  that  the  idea  of  democracy 
itself  should  be  successfully  attacked  and  refuted.  In  Poland, 
for  example,  where  the  legislative  impotence  of  the  Sejm  to 
organize  national  reconstruction  had,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  causes  already  noted,  become  a  real  menace,  it  was  found  that, 
principally  owing  to  the  influence  of  French  models,  the  powers 
of  the  President  in  the  original  constitution  had  been  somewhat 
too  severly  restricted.  The  President  was  not  elected  apart 
from  Parliament,  as  on  the  American  system.  His  Ministers,  on 
whose  advice  he  acted,  were  responsible  to  Parliament,  while 
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he  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  power  over  a  Parliament  which 
could  only  be  dissolved  by  its  own  consent.  Such  a  system 
completely  subordinated  the  Administration  to  the  Legislature 
and  was  directly  opposed  to  the  system  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  tendency  had  been  to  increase  the  influenpe  of  the 
Executive  or  Cabinet  over  Parliament,  so  that,  if  Parliament 
proves  recalcitrant,  or  the  Government  cannot  readily  attain  its 
objects,  then  it  may  in  approved  democratic  fashion  appeal  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  by  asking  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  made  the  Executive 
strong  because  it  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  divided 
authority  or  powers  in  a  grave  national  crisis. 

In  Poland,  accordingly,  the  first  step  that  was  taken  to  reduce 
this  parliamentary  impotence  was  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  President  by  giving  him  the  power  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  also  to  promulgate  Administrative  Orders  which  had  the 
force  of  laws  subject  also  to  their  ultimate  endorsement  by 
Parliament  itself.  Thus  there  was  no  intention  to  dispense  with 
Parliament,  or  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  democratic  institutions,  or 
even  the  Territorial  State.  And — most  significant  of  all,  as  will 
yet  appear  in  the  course  of  this  discussion — there  was  no  intention 
of  stamping  out  organized  opposition  or  of  reducing  the  Sejm 
to  the  workshop  of  a  single  party  alone.  Public  meetings  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  were  not  definitely  banned.  No 
systematic  attack  was  launched  against  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  was  quite  clear  that,  just  as  the  normal  Cabinet  system  was 
restored  in  Great  Britain  after  its  supersession  during  the  Great 
War,  so  a  normal  democracy  might  function  in  Poland  if  the 
need  passed  away  which  had  led  to  the  more  extended  applications 
of  a  regime  of  administrative  orders. 

What,  as  contrasted  with  this,  was  the  method  of  Mussolini  ? 
The  evil  to  be*  removed  was  the  same — the  legislative  impotence 
of  Nitti  and  the  older  parliamentary  regimes.  Accordingly,  in 
the  July  of  1923,  the  Duce  promulgated  a  new  Electoral  Law 
which  declared  that  out  of  520  seats,  356  should  be  assigned  to  the 
list  receiving  the  majority  of  suflFrages,  the  remaining  179  seats 
to  be  distributed  among  all  the  non-successful  lists  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each.  Here  was  a  drastic 
way  of  presenting  the  successful  party — the  party  of  the  winning 
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list — with  a  sufficiently  strong  majority  to  enable  it  to  realize  its 
administrative  will.  Besides,  this  law  did  contemplate  the 
existence  of  some  sort  of  organized  opposition — even  though  that 
opposition,  like  Mr.  Lansbury  and  his  friends,  was  compelled 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  sufficiently  hopeless  minority  of  adherents. 

This  was,  however,  only  one  stage  on  the  road  to  a  Fascist 
millenium.  The  leaders  of  the  new  movement  were  out  to  go 
much  further  still  and  to  destroy  the  last  remaining  vestiges  of 
Italian  democracy.  Already,  on  February  26,  1923,  Fascists 
and  Nationalists  had  been  fused  into  a  single  organization,  and 
already,  according  to  Coimt  Sforza,  this  combined  party  had 
realized  the  forecast  of  Machiavelli  and  became  definitely  a 
party  nf  violence.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  May  of  1927 
the  Fascist  leader  categorically  declared  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  stamp  down  any  effort  at  resistance.  “  There  are  today  in 
Italy,”  he  said,  “  60,000  policemen,  20,000  police  commis¬ 
sioners,  30,000  permanent  militiamen,  and  these  forces  are 
equipped  with  774  cars,  290  lorries,  198  motor  cycles,  48  motor 
boats,  and  12,000  bicycles  ”.  The  transformation  of  a  democratic 
into  a  police  state  had  now  become  an  accomplished  event. 

“  Our  aim  ”,  further  declared  Mussolini  in  December  1926, 
when  describing  the  proposed  parliament  of  this  new  police 
state,  ”  is  to  create  a  Corporate  Chamber  without  an  opposition. 
We  have  no  desire  or  need  for  any  political  opposition  ”.  And 
again,  in  May  of  1927,  he  annotated  his  previous  deliverance  by 
maintaining  that  ”  the  humbug  of  universal  democratic  suffrage 
has  been  solemnly  buried  in  the  Corporate  State.”  But  was 
Mussolini  now  opposed  to  the  spirit  as  wellfas  the  letter  of 
democracy  ?  Might  the  Fascist  Dictator  not  intend  to  reform 
democratic  institutions  so  that  he  might  be  the  prophet  of  a  new 
and  just  world,  just  as  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  to 
usher  in  a  classless  Paradise  and  the  henchmen  of  Hitler  are  to 
be  the  harbingers  of  a  Drittes  Reich  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  helpful  to  recur  to  the  text 
of  the  Weimar  Constitution,  where  there  is  a  whole  section 
dealing  with  “  Fundamental  Rights  ”.  Amongst  such  funda¬ 
mental  rights  are  included  the  liberty  of  association,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of  free  discussion.  All  these  are  indeed 
rights  absolutely  fundamental  to  anything  like  an  equalitarian 
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State  of  society.  If  free  association  is  barred,  equal itarian 
democracy  is  dying ;  if  all  expression  of  contrary  opinions  is 
restrained  by  the  use  of  violence,  equalitarian  democracy  is 
already  dead.  In  the  Weimar  Constitution,  with  all  its  progres¬ 
sive  tendencies,  there  was  from  the  first  a  sinister  Clause  48, 
which  gave  the  President  power  at  a  national  emergency  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  even  fundamental  rights,  and  it  was  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  this  section  by  Dr.  Briining  that  undoubtedly 
showed  the  way  to  the  worst  excesses  of  Hitlerism.  There  is  no 
liberty  of  association  in  the  new  Corporate  State  ;  or  rather  there 
is  liberty  of  association  only  for  a  single  favoured  group.  In 
Italy  the  Fascists,  in  Germany  the  Nazis,  and  in  Russia  the 
Communists  are  the  sole  voluntary  societies  to  exercise  any 
political  influence.  But  when  a  Grand  Council  of  Fascism  is 
created  to  select  the  final  list  of  deputies  for  a  Fascist  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  Duce  who  has  the  power  to  nominate  and  recall 
the  main  body  of  its  members,  and  it  is  the  Duce  who  decides 
on  what  business  and  how  often  they  must  ultimately  meet.  In 
the  new  states  movements  are  always  directed  from  above  ;  no 
real  initiative  is  ever  encouraged  from  below.  The  Hitlerites 
destroy  the  democratic  character  of  the  German  trade  unions  and 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  keep  their  future  activities  in  line 
with  the  opinions  and  desires  of  their  masters.  In  Russia  the 
Ogpu  strikes  violently  at  those  who  criticize  the  ruling  regime. 
Who  can  venture  to  doubt,  after  all  these  developments,  that 
Fascism,  Sovietism  and  Hitlerism  are  not  attacking  simply  the 
constitutional  outworks  of  democracy  but  assailing  a  great  his¬ 
torical  movement  at  the  very  innermost  court  of  its  citadel  ? 

Is,  then,  the  democratic  movement  ultimately  doomed  to  failure  ? 
Not  if  the  previous  course  of  this  discussion  be  justified  and  a 
distinction  be  drawn  between  the  real  spirit  of  democracy  and  the 
temporary  raiment  in  which  for  the  time  being  this  characteristic 
spirit  may  happen  to  be  shrouded.  History  has  its  varying 
fashions  of  time  and  place,  and  the  garment  which  suits  at  one 
season  may  appear  strangely  incongruous  at  the  next.  It  has 
already  been  shown,  in  this  connection,  that  the  first  step  towards 
a  regime  of  Administrative  Orders  to  modify  previous  demo¬ 
cratic  practice  arose  quite  naturally  from  the  clamant  needs  of 
the  situation.  First,  political  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
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multiplication  of  racial  differences  in  the  new  state,  and,  secondly, 
economic  troubles  developing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  old  self¬ 
acting  system  of  laisser-fatre^  inevitably  necessitated  a  greater 
dispatch  in  parliamentary  business.  In  these  circumstances  the 
doctrine  of  democratic  checks  and  balances,  which  obtained  such 
recognition  from  the  founders  of  the  American  Commonwealth, 
inevitably  suffered.  The  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
President,  as  head  of  the  Executive,  found  himself  liable  to  be 
continually  thwarted  by  Congress,  was  less  able  to  face  the  foul 
weather  of  an  economic  crisis  than  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
Executive  had  gained  the  power  of  dissolving  the  legislature  and 
where.  Lord  Hewart  notwithstanding,  it  was  able  to  secure, 
again  in  contrast  to  the  U.S.A.,  that  its  administrative  orders 
might  not  be  limited  by  some  unfortunate  decision  of  the  judiciary. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  the  post-War 
experience  of  Democratic  constitutions  that,  so  far  as  safeguarding 
the  actual  practice  of  Democracy  is  concerned,  the  British  type 
has  triumphed  all  along  the  line.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  American  type  has  been  the  lack  of  real  contacts  and  com¬ 
munication  between  its  separate  parts.  Administration  and  Legisla¬ 
tures  parade  on  two  parallel  lines  which  conform  to  Euclidian 
law,  and  consequently  never  meet.  If  a  President  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  country  or  if  he  has  forfeited  the  support  of 
Congress,  he  can  languish  on,  if  he  so  please,  to  the  end  of  his 
allotted  term.  Similarly,  if  Congress  overtly  manifest  its  hostility 
by  openly  thwarting  the  Administration,  the  President  has  no 
way  of  sending  the  refractory  body  back  again  to  the  people  to 
secure  an  authoritative  decision  between  them. 

How  actively  the  democratic  spirit  is  maintaining  its  influence 
may  also  be  illustrated  from  the  equalitarian  movements  on  the 
side  of  industry.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  and 
in  Poland  the  framers  of  these  new  democratic  constitutions 
evidently  contemplated  industrial  reconstruction  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  political  power,  and  it  is  wejl  known  that  the  British 
Labour  Party  and  the  British  trade  unions  are  at  present  con¬ 
sidering  plans  of  industrial  democracy.  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison 
has  recently  advocated  a  scheme  in  his  hooky  Socialization  and 
Transport y  whereby  men  who  would  put  the  public  needs  first 
and  private  interests  second  should  be  placed  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  at  the  head  of  the  public  utility  corporations  of  the  future. 
This  scheme  is  meeting  with  a  large  amount  of  criticism  from 
organised  British  trade  unionism,  because  there  is  no  provision 
in  it  for  actively  associating  the  workers  with  the  promotion  and 
the  success  of  this  new  industrial  government. 

In  another  respect,  too,  there  is  at  present  evidence  that  those 
who  organized  the  workers  have  a  rooted  objection  to  all  that 
savours  of  autocracy.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  some  of  his  friends 
have  recently  proposed  that,  in  order  to  attain  their  objects  with 
sufficient  diligence,  and  to  provide  against  the  undoubted  danger 
to  British  democracy  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  a  Labour 
Government  with  a  parliamentary  majority  must  ask  for  an 
Enabling  Act  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  obtained 
by  Hitler  in  Germany.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  suspected  that  Sir 
Stafford  has  any  real  intention  of  putting  the  people  in  bondage, 
but  it  is  an  example  of  the  vigorous  survival  of  the  democratic 
spirit  that  his  proposals  are  being  so  closely  and  jealously 
scrutinized. 

Yet,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  and  taking  everything  else  into 
account,  the  main  guarantee  for  the  future  of  democracy  is  the 
fact  that  only  by  safeguarding  the  power  and  influence  of  an 
instructed  public  opinion  can  the  great  and  fatal  disaster  of  war 
be  averted  from  human  civilization.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  it  was  often  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  members  in  all  the  chief  parliaments  of  Europe  who  were 
active  supporters  of  peace,  but  that  they  were  prevented  from 
attaining  their  end  by  the  domination  of  an  autocratic  executive. 
In  the  Fascist  and  Hitlerite  states  of  today  there  is  a  similar 
menace  to  civilization,  and  the  future  can  only  be  secured  if 
the  people  are  free  to  exercise  their  unfettered  influence  on  those 
who  hold  place  and  power. 
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By  C.  F.  Melville 

Before  the  War  imperial  Austria  and  Tsarist  Russia 
intrigued  and  counter-intrigued  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Balkans.  Today  Austria  herself,  no  longer  Imperial,  is 
the  ground  upon  which  the  new  Imperialisms  of  Hitlerist 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  are  contending  for  the  mastery. 

Hitler  dreams  of  a  Third  Empire  which  shall  include  all  the 
peoples  of  Germanic  origin  in  Europe.  Obviously  a  great  deal 
of  this  dream  is  unrealizable,  and  doubtless  Herr  Hitler  knows 
this  as  well  as  anybody.  But  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  realizable 
within  the  framework  of  a  definite  foreign  policy — as  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Nazi  regime  already  installed  in  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig,  and  the  attempts  to  bring  about  a  similar  regime  in 
Austria.  Herr  Hitler,  in  a  recent  declaration,  stated  that  it  was 
his  policy  to  bring  into  the  German  Reich  all  the  German  peoples 
at  present  outside  it. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  dream  of  a  greater  Germany  that 
Herr  Hitler  endeavoured  to  promote  a  Nazi  coup  in  Austria 
which  would  bring  about  a  de  facto  AnschlusSf  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  formal  incorporation  of  Austria  in  the  Reich  when  the 
propitious  moment  presents  itself.  The  Nazi  Chancellor  of 
Germany  awaits  impatiently  the  time  when  he  can  send  a  Nazi 
Commissioner  to  govern  Austria  as  a  “  Land  **  of  the  Reich, 
even  as  he  has  already  done  in  the  case  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  preliminary  move,  there  has  been  an 
infiltration  of  German  Nazis  into  Austria  as  the  leaders  of  the 
local  Austrian  Nazi  Party,  and  these  operations  were  organized 
from  Munich.  A  certain  measure  of  success  has  attended 
this  manoeuvre,  particularly  in  Tirol  and  Styria,  where  the  local 
population,  discontented  with  their  economic  lot,  have  given 
considerable  heed  to  the  propaganda  from  over  the  Austro- 
German  frontier.  Already  the  local  Styrian  section  of  the 
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Heimwehr  (the  Clericalist  “  Green  Fascist  ”  organization,  which 
supports  the  Christian- Social  Government  of  Chancellor  Dollfuss 
against  the  “  Brown  Fascists  ”,  or  Nazis,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
Anschluss)  has  transferred  its  allegiance  to  the  Nazis. 

On  the  other  side  is  Fascist  Italy,  pursuing  a  policy  which 
consists,  in  the  main,  of  supporting  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  against  France  and  the  Little  Entente,  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  prevent  Germany  from  swallowing  Austria, 
which  would  bring  her  to  Italy’s  own  border  on  the  Brenner. 
Signor  Mussolini  has,  of  course,  gone  very  far  in  his  backing 
of  Hitlerist  Germany,  as  the  original  project  for  the  Four-Power 
Pact,  with  which  he  dazzled  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  Rome, 
goes  to  show.  But  the  Nazi  threat  to  Austria,  culminating  in  the 
“  Frank  ”  incident,*  gave  the  Duce  food  for  thought.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  has  since  endeavoured  to  modify  the  almost  limitless 
aspirations  of  his  German  allies.  This  is  borne  out  by  what 
transpired  during  the  two  visits  of  Herr  Dollfuss  to  Signor 
Mussolini.  At  Rome,  early  in  June,  the  Duce  re-affirmed  his 
assurances  of  Italian  support  for  Herr  Dollfuss’s  policy  of 
maintaining  Austrian  independence,  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
will  endeavour  to  use  his  influence  with  Herr  Hitler  to  modify 
Germany’s  threatening  attitude  towards  Austria. 

Herr  Dollfuss,  with  the  physical  support  of  the  Heimwehr, 
the  moral  support  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  diplomatic  backing  of 
Italy,  is  trying  to  carry  on  the  policy  of  the  late  Mgr.  Seipel, 
whose  claims  at  Geneva  for  the  right  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
to  unite  were  always  qualified  by  reservations  about  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  specifically  Austrian  traditions.  Mgr.  Seipel  used  to  say  : 
“  Die  Interessen  Oesterreichs  gehen  Donau  abwHrts^  und  nicht 
Donau  aufwdrts  ”  (“  The  interests  of  Austria  go  down  the  Danube^ 
not  up  it  ”).  And  again  :  “  The  Anschluss  is  a  thing  constantly 
to  demand  but  never  to  have  ”.  And  now  today,  Herr  Dollfuss, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Seipel  has  fallen,  declares 

♦  Dr.  Frank,  Nazi  Minister  of  Justice  in  Bavaria,  made  a  speech  at 
Mimich  in  which  he  virtually  threatened  Austria  with  invasion.  vWhen,  later, 
he  visited  Vienna  he  was  informed  by  the  Austrian  Government  that  his 
presence  was  unwelcome.  Since  then  relations  between  Germany  and 
Austria  have  been  strained,  the  former  making  reprisals  against  the  latter 
by  stopping  German  tourists  from  going  to  Austria,  and  thus  inflicting  a 
heavy  blow  on  one  of  Austria's  main  industries. 
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that  Austria  can  better  maintain  her  role  by  remaining  as  a 
“  Second  German  State  ”  outside  the  German  Reich. 

In  all  this,  Herr  Dollfuss  is  speaking  in  the  time-hallowed 
traditions  of  the  Ballplatz.  The  Germanism  of  Vienna,  in  his 
conception,  as  in  that  of  his  late  master.  Mgr.  Seipel,  differs  from 
the  Germanism  of  Berlin.  Theoretically,  the  Austrian  Clericals 
are  not  opposed  to  union  with  the  German  Reich,  although  in 
actual  fact  they  do  not  want  it.  The  official  point  of  view  is 
that  Austria  has  the  right  herself  to  decide  what  kind  of  Reich 
she  would  be  willing  to  join  and  upon  what  terms  she  would 
agree  to  union.  The  idea  of  joining  a  Hitlerist  Reich  is,  of 
course,  anathema  to  them.  The  Christian  Social  Government, 
therefore,  is  standing  for  the  continued  independence  of 
Austria. 

Although  Herr  Dollfuss  and  his  Ministers  do  not  openly 
pursue  a  Monarchist  policy,  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  a  strong 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  is  now  in  being 
in  Austria,  no  less  than  in  Hungary.  The  ex-empress  Zita’s 
ambitions  for  her  son,  the  Archduke  Otto,  now  bum  more  brightly 
than  ever  before.  Discussions  of  an  informal  nature  have  taken 
place  between  the  Monarchist  elements  in  Austria  and  the 
Hungarian  Legitimists  concerning  a  scheme  for  a  personal 
union  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  both  coimtries  to  retain 
their  individual  entities  under  a  restored  Hapsburg  Monarchy. 
Herr  Dollfuss,  like  Mgr.  Seipel  before  him,  maintains  the 
monarchical  idea  in  the  background  of  his  policy.  At  the  same 
time  the  Monarchist  hopes  appear  to  have  received  something  of 
a  set-back  from  General  Gombos,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  who, 
desiring  to  be  completely  master  in  his  own  house,  is  opposed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Admiral  Horthy,  the 
Hungarian  Regent,  is  also  opposed  to  it. 

In  Austria  the  Clericals  are  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  idea, 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  even  the  Social-Democrats,  in  spite  of 
their  public  manifestos  to  the  contrary,  secretly  would  prefer 
a  Clericalist  Monarchy  to  a  Hitlerist  regime.  Therefore,  although 
the  Social-Democrats  are  in  most  respects  at  daggers  drawn 
with  Herr  Dollfuss,  they  refrain  from  pushing  their  opposition 
to  him  too  far  for  fear  of  letting  in  the  Nazis  in  his  place.  Their 
view  would  seem  to  be  that  Dollfuss  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
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The  “  Green  Fascists  *’  may  clip  the  wings  of  the  workers* 
organizations,  but  the  “  Brown  *’  Fascists  would  completely 
suppress  them.  Jewish  elements  are  quite  frankly  ready  to 
accept  the  Monarchy,  for  they  know  that  such  anti-Semitism 
as  may  exist  traditionally  in  Clericalist  circles  is  of  a  mild  order. 

The  older  generation  in  Austria,  those  with  memories  of  the 
Austrian  tradition,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  higher  bourgeome — 
amongst  whom  may  be  included  the  senior  members  of  the 
civil  service  and  the  great  part  of  the  army — are  in  favour  of 
the  Monarchy.  These  elements,  supported  by  the  Heimwehr, 
mainly  recruited  from  the  agricultural  areas,  and  led  by  the 
Prince  Starhemberg,  whose  ancestor  led  the  historic  Austrian 
defence  against  the  Turks,  stand  behind  the  Dollfuss  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Church,  which  in  Germany  is  seeking  a  compromise 
with  the  Hitlerist  Government,  because  there  it  is  the  established 
regime,  in  Austria  has  given  its  blessing  to  Herr  Dollfuss  and  the 
Christian-Social  Party. 

On  the  other  hand,  student  youth,  which  has  grown  up  with 
no  memories  of  the  Austrian  tradition,  and  which,  like  student 
youth  in  Germany,  feels  itself  to  be  economically  frustrated,  is 
predominantly  Nazi.  The  success  of  Hitlerism  has  had  its 
effect  upon  them.  Dazzled  by  its  romantic  racial  appeal,  and 
attracted  by  its  economic  promises,  and  hating  also  the  circum¬ 
scription  of  their  lives  and  opportunities  under  existing  conditions, 
they  have  rallied  to  the  Hitlerist  banner.  Their  battle  cry  is  : 
“  Without  Judaea  and  without  Rome  we  will  build  a  great  German 
edifice”.  Likewise  the  sons  of  the  small  shopkeeper  class,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  who  have  been  feeling  the  pinch,  have 
become  Nazis,  especially  in  Tirol  and  Styria.  The  police  are 
uncertain.  Many,  but  not  all  of  them,  are  Nazi  in  sympathy. 

Will  Herr  Dollfuss  be  able  to  hold  the  situation  ?  Opinions 
are  divided,  ^ost  observers  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  in 
the  near  future  Austria  will  have  a  Nazi  regime.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Herr  Dollfuss  is  evincing  an  energy 
and  determination  rare  enough  in  the  Austrian  character.  But 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  to  some 
extent  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  Austrian  patriotism — a  spirit 
which  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Austria  during  the 
post-war  years  ;  and  he  is  doing  this  by  extolling  at  one  and  the 
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same  time  the  glory  of  German  culture  and  the  preservation  of 
the  specifically  Austrian  tradition. 

It  is  not  without  significance — for  externals  mean  a  good  deal  in 
Danubian  Europe — that  when  he  reviewed  the  Heimwher,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebrations  of  Austria’s  victory  over  the 
Turks,  he  wore  his  war-time  uniform  of  the  old  Imperial  Army. 
It  is  reported,  moreover,  that  his  War-Minister,  Herr  Vaugoin, 
intends  to  abolish  the  present  Austrian  Army  uniform,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  German  Reichswehr’s,  and  to  re-introduce  the 
uniforms  of  the  old  Imperial  Army.  The  intention  may  be  to 
provide  a  counter-attraction  to  the  trappings  of  the  Nazis.  Most 
probably  the  change  has  a  deeper  symbolical  meaning.  At  all 
events,  Herr  Dollfuss,  returning  home  from  Rome  with  Signor 
Mussolini’s  friendship  in  one  pocket,  and  a  concordat  with  the 
Vatican  in  the  other,  intends  to  create  a  new  form  of  state 
administrative  and  legislative  machinery,  and,  unless  he  should 
be  overthrown,  either  from  within  or  without,  before  he  completes 
these  plans,  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  remaining  master  of  the 
situation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Little  Entente  States  towards  all  these 
developments  is  one  of  watching  and  waiting.  They  would  not 
welcome  the  Anschluss — particularly  Czechoslovakia  would  not, 
as  it  would  then  be  virtually  surrounded  by  a  “  German  sea  ”. 
Yugoslavia  would  probably  have  less  reason  to  fear  the  Anschluss^ 
for  German  expansion  policy  would  be  a  much  greater  menace 
to  Italy  than  to  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia’s  objections  to  the 
Anschluss  would,  therefore,  be  doubtless  less  marked  than  her 
objections  to  a  resurrected  Dual  Monarchy,  for  a  restoration  of 
Hapsburgism  would  be  regarded  by  her,  as  by  her  Czechoslovak 
and  Rumanian  partners,  as  a  potential  threat  to  her  national 
existence. 

The  Little  Entente  view  of  the  solution  of  the  Austrian  problem 
was  very  well  put  recently  by  Dr.  Benesh,  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Minister,  who  stated  that  “  the  Little  Entente  considers 
the  problem  of  Austria  as  one  which  really  could  be  solved  in 
the  interest  of  European  peace  by  a  future  peaceful  co-operation 
of  Four  Great  Powers,  and  the  Little  Entente  would  accept  the 
final  solution  arrived  at  in  common  with  the  Great  Powers  and 
in  agreement  with  Austria.  .  .  .  It  is  a  question  of  Austria 
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herself,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  pointer  towards  the  best  solution  of  the 
Austrian  problem.  The  German  Hitler ist  scheme  in  regard 
to  Austria  is  reprehensible  because  it  implies  the  unwarranted 
interference  of  one  State  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  It 
.would,  moreover,  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war  in  Austria,  and 
might  create  international  complications  as  well,  for  Italy  could 
hardly  adopt  a  passive  attitude  in  the  face  of  such  a  challenge. 
The  alternative  scheme,  fostered  by  Italian  diplomacy,  for  the 
resurrection  in  a  new  form  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  with  Croatia- 
Slovenia  detached  from  Yugoslavia  and  incorporated  in  a  new 
Hapsburg  State,  would  lead  to  war.  All  Yugoslavs,  their 
internal  political  differences  notwithstanding,  would  stand  united 
to  defend  the  Fatherland  from  dismemberment.  Yet  again  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  Great  Powers 
since  the  War,  the  method  of  keeping  Austria  alive  in  her  present 
form  by  means  of  loans  on  the  London  and  Paris  money  markets, 
unaccompanied  by  economic  reconstruction,  has  proved  a  costly 
and,  in  the  long  run,  disastrous  policy  both  for  the  pockets  of 
the  international  bankers  and  for  the  morale  of  Austria  herself. 
The  right  solution  of  the  Austrian  problem  is  surely  to  treat  it 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  Danubian  problem. 

In  the  long  run,  there  will  have  to  be  some  kind  of  Danubian 
Confederation,  which  ultimately  might  be  the  beginning  of  a 
wider  European  federation.  Some  such  idea  as  this,  in  general 
terms,  is,  I  believe,  held  by  British  and  French  diplomacy. 

Herr  Dollfuss  is  undoubtedly  on  the  right  lines  when  he 
declares  that  Austria’s  role  can  better  be  maintained  outside 
the  German  Reich  than  in  it.  Austria  is  at  once  German 
and  something  more  than  German.  Austria  is  a  link  between 
Germanism  and  Slavdom,  and  combines  in  herself  something 
of  both.  Austria  cannot  make  the  natural  and  effective  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
Danubian  area  and  of  Europe  which  it  is  in  her  to  make, 
if  she  becomes  merely  a  “  Land  ”  of  Herr  Hitler’s  Dritte  Reichy 
or  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  German  or  Italian  diplomacy. 
Herr  Dollfuss ’s  spirited  and  gallant  fight  for  the  independence 
of  Austria  is  therefore  of  more  than  local  political  importance. 
It  is  a  major  European  interest. 
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By  H.  Pearl  Adam 

WOMEN  pervade  English  life  as  they  never  did  before ; 
and  there  is  no  sign — neither  promise  nor  threat — 
that  they  have  finished  exploring,  and  either  annexing 
or  settling  in,  corners  of  the  map  where  once  they  only  appeared 
by  accident,  if  ever.  What,  then,  are  these  people  like  ?  It 
is  important  to  know,  but  the  answer  is  probably  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Absolute.  Women  don’t  know  ;  men  don’t  know  ; 
any  judge  would  gratefully  raise  judicial  ignorance  as  a  shield 
against  such  a  question  ;  a  jury  would  plead  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  evidence. 

Of  that  evidence  there  is  an  amount  which  would  make  a 
Somerset  House  official  fling  his  hands  to  Heaven.  It  is 
rendered  all  the  more  voluminous  and  all  the  more  confusing 
because  women  are  as  busy  as  men  in  supplying  it.  In  days 
when  there  were  more  men  than  women  writers  matters  were 
easier.  Misogynist  and  amorist  had  it  each  his  own  way,  and 
the  two  versions  on  collation  rendered  something  just  recognizable 
as  an  intended  portrait  of  Woman.  By  comparing  this  with  in¬ 
dividual  women  individual  investigators  amassed  material  on 
which  to  base  their  own  opinions. 

It  was  simple,  and  quite  accurate  enough  to  act  as  a  standard 
of  measurement  for  a  subject  in  which  every  enquiry 
is  likely  to  produce  variations  of  a  perfectly  unprognosticable 
nature.  These  were  usually  given  to  the  public  far  more  swiftly 
than  the  findings  of  any  Royal  Commission.  There  may  have 
been  poets  who  thought  they  were  suffering  in  silence,  but  few 
indeed  who  went  to  the  length  of  doing  it  without  saying  so. 
“  Mon  ame  a  son  mystfere  ;  mon  coeur  a  son  secret  ”.  Every 
kind  of  woman  born  of  man  was  described  by  various  kinds  of 
man  bom  of  woman.  A  distinguished  exception  was  the  author 
of  the  entry  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopadia  Britanmca 
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which  reads,  in  its  entirety  :  “  Woman  :  the  female  of  Man. 
See  Homo.” 

This  prudent,  almost  pusillanimous,  writer  would  today  be 
forced  to  expand  his  remarks,  if  indeed  he  were  not  in  some 
respects  forced  to  question  his  solitary  fact.  Women  have 
taken  in  hand  the  task  of  describing  themselves,  and  are  pursuing 
it  with  zest.  Their  excuse  is  acceptable.  The  task  had  often 
been  abominably  mishandled  by  men,  even  in  their  most  com¬ 
plimentary  mood.  There  was  a  tendency  to  tabulation  which 
was  most  misleading.  Women  naturally  felt  it  uncomfortable 
to  be  crammed  into  pigeon-holes  labelled  with  the  names  of 
Boadicea  or  Joan  of  Arc,  Dora  or  Agnes  Copperfield,  Mrs. 
Pendennis  or  Ethel  Newcome,  Guinevere  or  Elaine.  They  were 
hardly  given  a  choice  between  saving  their  country  or  swooning 
on  a  sofa,  betraying  a  man  or  dying  for  him.  Always  they  did 
needlework  in  between,  or  crooned  to  their  children. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  burden  of  praise  laid  upon  them  they 
had  to  bear  the  age-long  jokes  of  which  even  the  generic  headings 
cannot  be  cited  quickly  enough  to  avoid  a  sick  boredom — Mothers- 
in-law,  brides’  cookery,  new  hats,  sitting  up  for  husbands,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

For  these  reasons  the  social  changes  which  have  brought 
women  into  that  “  public  market  place  ”  so  much  evoked  during 
the  bitter  Suffrage  War  of  1907-14  have  also  set  them  at  the 
task  of  explaining  themselves.  From  the  beginning  of  social 
intercourse  this  has  been  recognized  as  a  very  dangerous  and 
usually  treacherous  undertaking.  It  is  not  belying  its  traditional 
character.  The  women  are  making  pretty  much  the  same  hash 
of  it  as  men.  The  daughters  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and  Mrs. 
Beeton  write  astounding  nonsense  about  women  and  cookery, 
but  the  Cooked-Food  Counter  can  be  a  help  in  the  second  de¬ 
partment,  while  there  is  but  little  first-aid  for  the  portraits  of 
women  which  furnish  forth  such  dreadful  canvasses  and  such 
unbelievable  tales. 

The  main  trouble  is  the  sex-freedom  of  this  age.  It  would 
not  matter  so  much  if  women  only  refrained  from  taking  their 
petticoat  off  to  make  a  banner  for  nudism.  The  swing  of  the 
pendulum  from  Victorian  reticence  gives  us  the  ill-bred  shouting 
which  would  hardly  accompany  an  achieved  intellectual  freedom. 
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Dreadful  as  it  is  to  think  of  being  married  to  either  Dora  or 
Agnes  Copperfield,  it  is  even  worse  to  imagine  oneself  for  ever 
bound  to  the  modem  heroine,  who  doesn’t  know  sex  from  in¬ 
tellect,  and  is  ridden  and  belaboured  by  both. 

If  one  takes  the  equator  and  either  pole  one  can  see  how 
this  works.  Miss  Dell’s  heroines  are  prudes  so  sex-ridden 
that  they  would  hardly  like  to  think  there  should  be  a  bedroom 
in  a  honeymoon  house.  In  the  Aldous  Huxley  school  we  come 
upon  some  ladies  who  would  settle  down  quite  easily  in  a  farm¬ 
yard,  but  there  are  many  more  who  think  a  bed  is  only  a  settee, 
if  one  views  it  intellectually.  One  way  or  another,  whether 
directly  or  in  guise  of  protest,  sex  is  the  chief  subject  of  the 
fiction  of  today,  more  particularly  in  aspects  which  used  to  be 
confined  on  the  one  hand  to  pathological  libraries,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  music-hall  stage  and  the  cheaper  comic  press. 

At  the  same  time,  while  publishers  and  authors  and  readers 
are  in  great  measure  concentrating  on  the  sex-relationship  of 
men  and  women  who  belong  to  this  period,  the  women  are 
certainly  doing  other  jobs  as  well.  The  United  States  has 
sent  a  Woman  Minister  to  the  Legation  at  Copenhagen.  Amy 
Mollison’s  name  needs  no  comment.  A  similar  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  notable  everywhere.  Herr  Hitler  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
send  women  back  to  the  fireside,  by  way  perhaps  of  a  return  to 
the  three  K’s  of  the  Kaiserliche  regime — Kinder ^  Kuche^  und 
Kirche,  It  seems  unlikely  that  he  will  induce  the  young  German 
woman  to  forgo  the  nation-consciousnesr.  he  himself  has  induced 
in  her.  To  her  fireside,  complete  with  kettle  and  cradle,  she  will 
perhaps  go,  as  most  women  would  if  they  could  have  one  such 
equipment  to  themselves,  and  not  on  charity  terms  as  dependents  ; 
but  she  will  not  be  able  to  withdraw  her  mind  from  the  conflict 
if  she  withdraws  her  person  from  the  economic  struggle  ;  nor 
would  her  husband  like  it  if  she  did.  The  ideal  husband  of 
today  is  the  ideal  husband  of  all  time  ;  he  has  changed  only 
in  this — he  does  not  expect  his  wife  to  be  a  nit-wit,  and  some¬ 
times  does  not  .wish  she  were. 

Then,  what  is  this  woman  like,  that  votes,  that  flies,  that  boasts 
of  broad-mindedness  in  love,  and  sometimes  has  it,  that  requires 
personal  and  mental  liberty  herself,  and  is  not  very  anxious  to 
abuse  it ;  what  is  she  like  ?  Does  anyone  know  ? 
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Her  appearance  is  important  in  inverse  ratio  to  her  size. 
Dressed  in  grey  on  a  grey  day  she  would  be  very  nearly  invisible, 
for  she  is,  so  far  as  she  can  manage  it,  a  mere  straight  line,  having 
neither  depth  nor  breadth,  a  one-dimensional  nonentity.  Lest 
extinction  overtake  her,  as  it  threatened  Alice,  she  takes  a  bite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mushroom,  and  becomes  more  visible 
than  is  just.  Her  ideal  is  a  totem-pole  ;  of  all  tall,  slender 
things  no  other  than  she  and  it  can  cram  into  so  little  space  so 
many  lines,  straight,  crossed,  in  chevron,  in  echelon,  plaided  ; 
a  jazzy  rectangular.  Almost,  indeed,  a  return  to  the  Sargent 
model ;  before  that,  to  the  Botticelli  figure  ;  but  in  modern 
clothes. 

She  has  more  hair  than  she  had.  When  she  cut  off  her  Lilith 
tresses  she  became  enamoured  of  the  shape  of  her  head.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  worthy  of  affection,  sometime  one  could  not  love  it. 
Until  the  Eton  crop  had  appeared,  and  then  left  the  field  to  the 
very  few  whom  it  suited,  the  successive  stages  of  the  short- 
hair  period  owed  their  chief  distinction  to  the  time  when  the 
neat  little  silver-haired  heads  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Sacha 
Guitry’s  production  of  Mozart  was  a  living  example)  were 
reflected  in  the  close-lying  waves  of  hair  of  the  twentieth  century 

girl- 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  appearance  of  woman  today 
without  recognizing  the  power  of  the  mask.  In  the  matter  of 
make-up,  as  in  dress,  the  aim  is  rather  effectiveness  than 
naturalism.  The  face  is  painted  to  conform  to  a  changing 
standard  of  unreality.  The  lips  are  the  principal  points  in 
the  scheme — ^they  must  always  stand  out,  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  being  startling.  No  lipstick  yet  invented  being  proof  against 
the  onslaughts  of  climate,  the  caresses  of  the  tongue,  the  exigencies 
of  eating,  and  the  demonstrations  of  affection,  it  follows  that  the 
pigment  used  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  ideal  followed 
being  art  rather  than  nature,  and  deception  being  thus  marked 
out  completely,  it  follows  that  the  process  of  renewal  has  become 
public,  with  much  else  connected  with  the  toilet  that  used  to  be 
secret,  including  large  areas  of  the  person  concerned. 

Clothes  ako  are  to  be  smart  rather  than  becoming.  One  must 
certainly  pay  a  tribute  to  the  ready-made  dress  trade  of  England. 
It  has  in  comparatively  few  years  made  strides  in  cut,  colour. 
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and  texture,  which  have  lifted  the  standard  of  dress  to  most 
respectable  heights.  For  instance  ;  brown  has  been  in  fashion 
for  a  year  ;  and  the  English  lanes  and  streets  have  been  as  full  of 
nut-brown  maydes  as  any  autumn  hedge  of  blackberries,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  stocking-makers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  wholesale 
clothes-manufacturers,  which  have  enabled  women  to  dress,  as 
they  could  never  have  done  before  at  five  times  the  money,  with 
a  harmony  of  colour  and  purity  of  line  which  are  wholly  admirable. 

This  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  an  economic  advantage. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  power  of  dressing  well 
militates  against  class-warfare  by  obliterating  class  distinctions. 
The  Sunday  Best  has  ^vanished  from  the  British  wardrobe. 
Save  in  the  matter  of  quality  or  material  and  cut  the  servant 
is  as  well  dressed  now — can  be,  at  any  rate — as  any  woman  in 
England. 

The  ready-made  trade  must  have  the  chief  credit  for  this. 
The  rest  goes  to  the  cinema.  Mary  Jane  in  Tooting  knows 
as  soon  as  Lady  Mary  in  W.i  what  is  going  to  be  worn,  thanks 
to  Hollywood’s  habit  of  dressing  its  sirens  six  months  in  advance 
of  the  fashions. 

This  might  have  caused  extra  expenditure,  but  it  works 
the  other  way.  Everyone  must  have  noticed  that  Mary  Jane 
(Lady  Mary  may  be  left  to  her  own  devices)  now  wears  a  reason¬ 
ably  well-made  tailor-made  that  lasts  as  long  as  three  “  best 
dresses  ”,  because  she  knew  what  to  choose. 

In  colour,  women  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  decorative. 
The  feeling  at  the  moment  is  for  the  primary  colours,  either 
plain  or  in  design  ;  the  Brangwyn  Panels  pale  before  some  of 
the  results.  As  a  change  the  lady  takes  to  sable.  It  is  so  much 
of  a  change  that  one  might  almost  describe  her  as  going  into 
vivid  black. 

Something  of  violence  is  necessary  in  her  appearance,  because 
it  is  apparent  in  her  manners.  These  are  difficult  to  define, 
because  they  are  as  serrated  as  the  peaks  of  a  partly-submerged 
mountain-range  ;  sometimes  there  is  one,  and  sometimes  there 
is  not ;  one  can  only  guess  (hopefully)  that  beneath  the  surface 
there  is  solid  land,  and  that  the  contour  map  is  known  to  the 
person  principally  concerned.  The  serrations  are  sharp,  and 
abruptly  visible.  They  represent  vestiges  of  a  past  era.  One 
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can  see  the  casual  modern  becoming  polite  when  he  or  she 
chooses,  as  one  can  see  a  cook  go  to  the  cupboard  for  an  in¬ 
gredient.  “  Heavens  !  I’ve  forgotten  the  sugar  !  ”  is  written 
on  the  face  of  both.  But  the  new  code  of  manners  is  quite  as 
efficient  among  those  who  follow  it  as  was  ever  the  courtly  school. 
It  was  said  during  the  suffrage  war  that  women  could  hardly 
expect  to  have  at  once  the  privileges  of  men  and  of  women. 
That  is  a  logical  and  acceptable  argument,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  resent  it.  The  young  people  of  today  treat  each  other,  and 
often  their  elders,  with  an  impersonal  brand  of  rudeness  which  is 
rather  harsh  on  the  palate,  but  has  nothing  worse  in  it  than  that. 
People  smoke  while  drinking  port  now  ;  in  terms  of  behaviour 
they  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  If  Mr.  Sandeman  sheds  a 
private  tear  there’s  whoopee  in  the  tobacco-fields. 

Indeed,  this  generation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and 
that  is  a  great  thing.  In  its  dress,  its  speech,  its  amusements, 
its  manner,  its  mask,  its  general  conduct  of  life,  it  has  managed 
to  crush  the  incompatible  into  homogeneity.  It  stretches  a  torn 
stocking  over  a  cocktail  glass  to  be  darned.  It  goes  to  a  slimming- 
diet  dinner  with  incarnadined  nails  that  suggest  a  successful 
evening  kill.  Its  eyebrows  offend  it  and  it  plucks  them  out ; 
its  lips  it  paints  to  passionate  hues,  and  with  them  imprints 
passionless  kisses  on  numbers  of  faces.  It  invents  dreadful 
games  like  “  Murder  ”,  and  reads  detective  stories  in  which  only 
a  corpse,  or  some  corpses,  will  satisfy  its  blood-lust ;  but  it 
goes  to  the  cinema  to  see  by  preference  films  that  should  more 
rightly  have  come  from  the  oil-gushing  areas  of  the  western 
States  than  from  the  reputedly  healthy  slopes  of  California. 

This  double-harness  antithesis  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
modern  woman’s  attitude  to  love  and  sex.  In  the  days  when  it 
was  fashionable  to  be  love-sick,  though  one  might  prefer  people 
to  be  love-well,  it  was  good  manners  to  be  reserved  about  one’s 
feelings.  Public  caresses  and  endearments  were  left  to  those  who 
had  no  privacy  for  which  to  reserve  them.  But  it  was  generally 
understood  and  expected  that  those  who  thus  behaved  did  it 
entirely  in  the  name  of  good  breeding ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
sacrifice  to  the  comfort  of  the  general  company,  to  those  feelings 
in  other  breasts  which  dictated  not  only  the  acts  of  courtesy 
but  the  minutiae  of  politeness.  It  was  not  expected  to  have  any 
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roots  in  reality.  A  Victorian  father,  due  to  give  his  Edwardian 
daughter  away  as  a  bride  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  meanwhile  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  luncheon  he  could  not  touch,  responded  to  her 
request  for  some  cold  beef  with  the  unguarded  cry  :  “  My 
God  1  I  thought  you  cared  for  him !  ”  To  his  mind  her  last 
appearance  at  the  table,  thus  decked  in  the  satin  of  departure, 
should  have  been  decorously  carried  through  with  normal 
composure,  but  without  tht  brutality  of  appetite.  That  she 
might  have  been  less  hungry  if  about  to  marry  a  man  she  dis¬ 
liked  did  not,  till  she  pointed  it  out,  occur  to  him. 

Nowadays  ladylike  reserve  is  not  much  practised.  Reserve  is  ; 
but  being  a  lady  is,  in  current  phraseology,  “  definitely  not  done. 
Absolutely  no”.  People  who  are  ladies  follow  the  rules  which 
lay  it  down  that  gentlehood  is  known  chiefly  by  its  being  in¬ 
conspicuous.  They  are  ladies  as  secretly  as  they  are  in  love. 
Both  are  old-fashioned.  Both  are  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  old  dear, 
what  ?  Most  poetry  supports  the  second  leg  of  the  proposition. 
The  young  couple  of  today  makes  of  the  April  in  its  heart  a 
secret  darker  than  most  blackmailers  or  poisoners  would  keep 
about  their  plans.  “  Don’t  be  a  fool,  darling  ”,  or  ”  Shut  up, 
you  idiot  1  ”  are  phrases  which  now  seem  to  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  nightingales. 

Love  is  much  more  efficiently  hidden  under  such  phrases  than 
ever  it  was  under  the  “  Yes,  my  love  !  ”  or  “  Please,  dear  Lionel !  ” 
of  the  Inlaid  Whatnot  period.  But  sex  can  claim  no  such  retire¬ 
ment.  The  facts  that  the  world  couldn’t  exist  without  it,  and 
that  our  grandfathers  said  our  grandmothers  must  not  mention  it, 
have  produced  a  violence  of  movement  in  the  pendulum. 

Everyone  talks  of  sex,  preferably  in  its  perverse  aspects.  Even 
when  it  is  quite  unnecessary  sex  appears  in  a  conversation,  if  only 
to  show — ^very  often  only  to  show — ^that  the  speaker  is  quite  up-to- 
date  in  having  no  prejudices  against  such  a  topic.  People  who 
have  been  away  for  a  week-end  together  conceal  the  presence  of 
parents  or  spouses  as  they  might  be  expected  to  invent  it.  The 
black  bat  Night,  far  from  having  flown,  is  expected  to  be  present 
before  Maud  is  likely  to  accept  any  invitation  to  the  garden.  She 
will  also  probably  require  an  adequate  system  of  lighting — and 
shading ;  a  wireless  set,  and  a  telephone.  At  least,  she  will 
say  so. 
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Just  as  one  was  once  expected  to  postulate  innocence  of  sex- 
relationship  between  any  two  people,  so  does  the  conversation  of 
the  young  postulate  its  possibility  now.  They  are  not  seeking 
to  fasten  upon  themselves  any  responsibility,  for  their  whole 
point  is  that  no  responsibility  attaches  to  it.  Still  less  any 
culpability.  This  being  the  case,  why  not  make  the  most  of  a 
job  you  won’t  call  bad  ?  Stage,  library,  cinema.  Press,  conversa¬ 
tion,  clothes,  make-up,  all  propose  the  thesis  that  the  sex-act 
is  not  an  accident  of  passion  nor  an  article  in  the  Decalogue, 
still  less  a  theme  of  reprobation  ;  but  rather  such  a  normal, 
free-will,  inevitable  affair  as  must  be  taken  for  granted  like  an 
axiom  in  Euclid — and  if  the  interlocutors  will  do  that  much, 
thank  Heaven  we  can  get  on  to  something  else. 

Camaraderie  is  at  once  an  excellent  cause  and  an  excellent  result 
of  this  swing  of  the  pendulum,  this  insisting  on  what  was  hidden. 
It  produces  some  unpleasant  results,  but  far  more  benefits. 
A  man  can  talk,  swim,  dance,  motor,  fly  with  a  woman  without 
either  supposing  that  they  will  have  to  get  married  because  they 
have  been  seen  doing  these  things.  It  was  a  rule,  no  longer 
ago  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  a  girl  was  “  making 
herself  conspicuous  ”  if  she  danced  more  than  three  times  in 
one  evening  with  the  same  man.  When  the  dancing-partner 
theory  came  along  about  1909,  and  incidentally  killed  the  chaperon 
to  her  infinite  content,  the  new  era  set  it.  The  war  only  con¬ 
firmed  it,  it  was  invented  before  that.  The  girl  who  worked 
outside  the  home  saw  the  world  outside  the  home.  That  kind 
of  girl  needed  no  watchdog. 

Besides,  the  watchdog  was  getting  younger  or  older.  She 
wanted  to  dance  herself,  or  else  she  wanted  to  go  to  bed.  It 
has  been  a  quick  transition  from  that  cleft  in  the  rank  of  the 
chaperons  to  the  perfectly  competent  girl  who  is  as  old  at  twenty, 
in  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  herself,  as  the  chaperon  was 
at  forty. 

English  life,  and  therefore  the  English  woman,  has  changed 
very  greatly  since  the  war.  People  eat  less  and  go  out  more  ; 
the  servant  difficulty  has  forced  both  husband  and  wife  to  be 
almost  as  handy  and  ready  in  domestic  matters  as  Americans, 
and  the  Englishwoman  knows  now  that  she  can  have  well-kept 
hands  although  she  does  the  washing-up,  and  wear  dainty, 
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diaphanous  frocks  although  she  cooks  and  serves  the  dinner. 

There  are  many  advantages  about  the  new  state  of  things.  The 
English  are  now  free  of  the  eight-course  dinner  and  of  the  butler. 

These  were  two  of  the  most  fear-inspiring  aspects  of  life  in 
a  very  solid  period.  One  has  only  to  read  the  menu  of  an 
ordinary  dinner-party  in  an  ordinary  well-to-do  house  to  feel 
that  a  leaf  of  lettuce  and  a  glass  of  grape-fruit  juice  would  be  all 
one  would  require  for  days.  This  meal  was  eaten  in  a  room  with 
dark  woodwork,  wallpaper  the  colour  of  dried  blood,  mahogany 
furniture,  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  dark  red  plush  curtains  ;  with 
heavy  gold  framed  pictures  of  yet  more  food,  this  time  not 
even  skinned,  nor  deprived  of  the  dead  eye  with  which  the 
painted  birds  and  beasts  regarded  the  diners. 

Dickens  has  described  one  or  two  wonderful  parties  of  the 
Victorian  period  ;  and  that  kind  of  entertaining  lasted  with  but 
little  modification,  through  Edwardian  up  to  Georgian  times, 
and  even  till  the  war.  The  dinner-party  was  used  to  further 
social  and  business  relationships  ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  did 
not  kill  them,  and  that  the  hostess  survived. 

As  for  the  butler,  he  has  almost  gone  too.  He  was  always 
regarded  with  something  approaching  personal  terror  by  all  who 
could  not  afford  to  employ  him,  and  sometimes  by  those  lordly 
ones  as  well.  In  the  last  ten  years  Hollywood  has  enjoyed  itself 
making  fun  of  the  English  butler  ;  it  makes  him  out  even  more 
impossibly  ducal,  impassive,  well-bred,  and  arrogantly  respectful, 
than  even  the  native  article  ever  could  be. 

The  dinner-party  and  its  attendant  spirit — or  ruling  autocrat — 
being  gone,  the  Englishwoman’s  home  life  is  free  to  arrange 
itself  to  her  liking.  In  1933  her  house  or  flat  is  a  miracle  of  labour- 
saving,  time-saving,  service-saving,  money-saving  and  space¬ 
saving. 

The  Englishwoman  has  taken  very  kindly  to  the  cocktail- 
party  type  of  entertaining,  even  though  it  has  not,  as  in  America, 
the  charm  of  the  illicit.  The  hostess  who  sends  out  cards  for 
such  a  party,  say  from  five  to  seven,  is  careful  to  see  that  there  is 
something  to  eat  in  the  refrigerator ;  a  good  cocktail-party  is 
sure  to  end  in  a  picnic  of  Heaven  knows  how  many  people, 
all  anxious  to  help  in  preparing  it,  and  thereby  hindering  to  an 
extent  which  can  hardly  be  measured.  This  sort  of  free-and- 
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easy  hospitality  suits  the  English  down  to  the  ground.  They 
pass  for  cold  and  reserved  all  over  the  globe,  because  they  are 
shy,  and  terribly  afraid  of  butting-in  on  the  privacy  of  others, 
whether  in  their  minds  or  their  lives  ;  but  where  all  are  friends 
together  nobody  will  be  more  whole-heartedly  jolly,  more  irre¬ 
sponsibly  ready  for  anything,  more  delighted  by  the  most  idiotic 
joke  or  game  or  enterprise,  than  the  English  man  or  woman  who 
has  over-stepped  the  prison-wall  of  diffidence. 

In  these  revels  the  kitchen,  all  enamel  and  chromium  and 
clean  bright  colours,  plays  a  great  part.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the 
great  revolution  in  English  life.  Once  it  was  an  awful  holy  of 
holies  that  nobody  ever  even  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
guests.  It  was  kept  on  a  chain  downstairs  like  a  watch-dog. 
An  ill-tempered  cook  ruled  it  (even  an  angel’s  temper  would  have 
frayed  down  there),  and  a  black  iron  kettle  spat  on  a  large  black 
iron  stove.  A  black  cat  sat  on  a  black  fender  before  it.  At 
night  black  beetles  held  army  reviews  all  over  the  floor.  On  a 
winter  morning  one  might  go  down  into  this  den  of  darkness 
and  have  the  nerves  thrown  from  the  saddle  by  seeing  a  double  row 
of  teeth  suspended  in  mid-air  and  saying  “  ’Morning,  mum  ”. 
It  was  the  sweep,  having  just  completed  his  protective  colouring 
by  emptying  the  chimney  of  its  soot. 

Now  the  kitchen  has  joined  the  household  party  and  is  being 
treated  like  one  of  the  family.  This  means  that  the  hostess- 
cook  is  free  of  the  ill-tempered  despot,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
dark  paraphernalia,  with  the  result  that  she  entertains  more  and 
also  goes  out  a  great  deal  more.  When  the  preparation  of  a 
meal  meant  a  seclusion  of  three  hours  it  was  a  dull  affair,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  was  not  to  be  spoken  of  afterwards.  Now  that  the  kitchen 
and  its  works  are  as  public  as  a  newspaper,  and  sometimes  more 
amusing,  the  English  home  is  a  pleasant  place,  wherein  the  hard 
times  are  affectionately  treated  as  a  faithful  kind  of  joke  that 
doesn’t  wear  out  and  isn’t  likely  to. 

The  housewife  of  today  is  helped  by  the  fact  that,  even  if  she 
is  among  the  wives  who  don’t  work,  she  probably  was  a  business 
girl  before  marriage.  That  gave  her  a  notion  of  the  terrible 
drag  between  income  and  expense,  a  tussle  only  comparable 
to  that  of  the  moon  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  wise  woman  who  watches 
the  tide-tables. 
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Her  children  are  subjects  of  the  keenest  and  most  open  specula¬ 
tion  to  her  long  before  they  are  born.  With  an  off-hand  air 
she  looks  after  them  in  childhood  and  she  is  philosophical  about 
them  as  they  grow  up.  She  lets  them  go  their  own  way.  This 
is  just  as  well,  as  they  would  certainly  do  it,  even  if  she  didn’t 
let  them.  But  she  is  doing  it  with  a  good  grace,  perhaps  because 
she  has  more  of  a  way  of  her  own  to  go  now  than  she  had.  She 
is  undoubtedly  younger  for  her  age  than  ever  she  was,  and  the 
middle-aged  parents  of  yesteryear,  left  beside  the  fire  to  dote 
upon  family  albums,  are  now  perfectly  ready  for  an  evening  out 
together,  enjoying  themselves  and  each  other,  and  with  quite 
as  much  to  tell  the  young  ones  as  the  young  ones  have  to  tell 
them  ;  perhaps  even  as  much  to  keep  to  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  the  Englishwoman,  model  1933,  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  She  dresses  better,  holds  herself  better,  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  things  outside  her  personal  life,  and  faces  the  many 
difficulties  of  existence  under  this  peace  with  a  fine  spirit  of 
good-humoured  endurance.  She  has  a  much  more  amusing 
social  life  than  she  had,  on  a  much  smaller  income.  Her  interest 
in  sport  is  one  of  the  most  important  windows  in  her  outlook. 
She  may  use  two  hot-water  bottles  in  her  bed  in  June,  but  she 
will  sit  in  December  for  two  hours  watching  a  football  match. 
She  swims  in  the  lunch-hour,  and  upholds  her  house-team,  if 
she  is  a  business  girl ;  and  in  spite  of  cocktails  and  cigarettes 
can  put  up  a  good  show  on  the  river  in  an  idler  environment. 

Above  all  the  small  motor-car  has  changed  for  the  better  the 
life  of  the  woman  who  has  risen  to  a  responsible  post,  or  need 
not  work,  or  has  married  a  man  with  an  adequate  income.  Even 
if  she  only  uses  it  to  extend  the  range  of  the  afternoon  bridge- 
parties  to  be  attended,  or  to  drive  more  often  into  town  on  a 
shopping  expedition,  it  has  added  a  new  interest  to  her  life. 
Englishwomen  are  discovering  that  they  are  excellent  mechanics, 
and  sparking-plugs  have  begun  to  enliven  many  a  home  which 
was  beginning  to  settle  into  the  silence  of  those  who  are  coming 
to  an  end  of  their  conversation.  The  little  house  on  the  new 
by-pass  road,  with  a  garage  tucked  away  under  the  bath-room, 
and  a  minute  car  in  it  that  could  almost  be  stuck  into  a  mackintosh 
pocket,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  town  flat  in  thousands  of  cases. 
All  that  is  required  is  for  employers  to  provide  extra  pegs,  on 
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which  to  hang  cars  during  business  hours,  and  there  would 
hardly  be  a  town- dweller  left  among  the  garden-loving  English. 

Among  the  products  of  the  small  car  is  the  New  Pub.  It 
varies  from  the  all-night  hostelry  of  the  by-pass  roads,  on  which, 
and  therefore  near  which,  speed  is  considerable,  to  the  real  pub 
which  has  made  its  saloon  bar  and  the  kitchen  garden  into  a 
resort  for  all  visitors  of  what  one  may  call  the  whisky-and-soda 
classes.  On  approaching  one  of  these  “  Green  Man  ”  inns 
which  deliberately  become  Ye  Olde  Greene  Manne  ”,  a  fellow- 
hiker  will  say  :  “  Let’s  go  into  the  bar,  the  saloon’s  gone  all 
county.”  The  presence  of  women  in  both  parts  of  the  public- 
house  is  new  to  English  life,  save  in  the  towns. 

It  is  all  part  of  a  new  freedom  which  has  certainly  brought  with 
it  a  new  ugliness,  as  the  opponents  of  the  suffrage  said  it  would. 
But  it  has  also  brought  a  new  independence,  and  in  a  few  years 
that  will  have  grown  into  a  good  plant. 

The  women  of  today  are  to  some  painted  (”  a  chap  doesn’t 
know  where  he  is !  ”),  half-naked,  loud-voiced,  bad-mannered, 
and  selfish  beings.  But  they  require  less  of  the  cotton-wool 
kind  of  petting,  can  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  expect  less 
rectitude  of  morals  from  men.  They  know  more  about  sex  than 
they  did,  and  talk  about  it  far  too  much.  Their  lipstick  leaves 
traces  which  would  be  more  embarrassing  if  they  did  not  do 
so  much  of  their  kissing  in  public.  They  have  the  vote,  and 
use  it,  or  don’t,  very  much  as  men  do,  or  don’t.  But  they  are 
as  much  ashamed  of  their  best  sentiments  as  any  man  could  be, 
and  many  of  them  are  as  unreasonable  and  old-fashioned  as  the 
heroines  of  Victorian  novels.  Most  of  them  are  strident  young 
hussies,  shamelessly  biped,  crudely  coloured,  gloriously  healthy, 
delightfully  high-spirited  ;  they  laugh  too  loud,  but  they  enjoy 
life,  and  that  is  better  than  the  discontented  repose  of  that 
hateful  woman,  Lady  Clare  Vere  de  Vere.  They  are  splendid 
friends,  all  men  are  their  brothers,  even  when  they  are  in  love 
with  each  other  ;  they  are  as  silent  as  the  grave  about  all  that  is 
best  in  their  wifehood  and  motherhood  ;  they  are  better  daughters 
then  they  like  to  make  out,  and  they  harbour  sentiments  to  which 
they  would  not  own  unless  they  can  be  “  trotted  out  ”  as  a  joke. 
Lovable,  very  ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  tell  them  so.  It’s 
definitely  not  done.  Absolutely. 
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By  Sir  Gerald  Hurst,  K.C.,  M.P. 

IN  no  part  of  England  has  the  prevailing  depression  been  more 
keenly  felt  than  in  Lancashire.  Its  old  self-confidence  has 
gone  with  its  splendid  wealth.  The  process  by  which  its 
cotton  goods  have  gradually  been  shut  out  from  oversea  markets 
is  only  too  typical  of  all  modem  economic  history.  First, 
countries  on  the  European  continent  protected  their  own  textiles 
within  their  own  boundaries  and  those  of  their  colonies.  Then, 
India  built  up  manufactures,  bought  the  best  mill  machinery 
obtainable  in  Lancashire,  and  secured  from  its  executive  the 
imposition  of  high  duties  on  competitive  English  goods.  Lastly, 
Japan,  exploiting  labour,  especially  women’s  labour,  by  long 
hours  and  paltry  wages,  produced  and  is  now  producing  a  huge 
output  with  which  it  can  flood  every  market  with  cotton  cloths 
to  be  sold  in  many  instances  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  any  other  country  except  Japan. 

No  ingenuity  either  in  workmanship  or  policy  could  withstand 
the  effects  of  this  persistent  and  growing  invasion  of  world 
markets.  The  protection  of  the  home  trade  against  foreign 
goods,  however  useful,  is  clearly  a  wholly  inadequate  set-off 
against  the  loss  of  the  main  outlets  of  the  cotton  industry. 
Lancashire  has  for  nearly  a  century  enjoyed  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  and  fostered  large-scale  social  services  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  dwindling  exports  and  vanishing  incomes 
of  today.  Indeed,  much  of  the  orthodox  political  economy  in 
which  Lancashire  people  have  believed  for  generations  is  now 
as  much  out  of  date  as  the  dialectic  of  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century  theological  controversies.  Their  classic  theory  that  all 
will  be  well  if  the  cost  of  production  is  brought  down  to  a  min¬ 
imum  (to  which  England  has  largely  to  attribute  the  long  duration 
of  free  trade)  has  no  application  in  an  era  when  the  nature  of 
Japanese  competition  makes  any  reduction  in  rates  of  wages  or 
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overhead  charges  perfectly  negligible.  Much  eloquence  has 
been  devoted  by  economists  and  politicians  to  “  rationalization  ”, 
”  reorganization  ”,  ”  combination  ”  ;  but  except  for  the  obvious 
fact  that  as  some  firms  perish  owing  to  the  hard  times,  there  is 
a  little  more  chance  for  the  survivors,  none  of  these  phrases 
touch  the  roots  of  our  decline.  Combination  may  throw  more 
men  out  of  work  and  thus  lead  to  economy  in  costs ;  but  it  cannot 
preserve  markets.  Nor  has  the  view  that  the  manufacturer  will 
sell  more  by  seeking  foreign  customers  for  himself  than  by 
utilizing  the  experience  of  middlemen  been  substantiated  by 
results  on  any  broad  field.  The  workers  have  obstinately 
resisted  mechanical  improvements  in  the  industry.  Their  feel¬ 
ings  are  natural.  When  their  ancestors  withstood  similar 
advances  in  method  a  century  ago,  they  were  met  by  the  true 
argument  that  any  temporary  displacement  of  labour  would 
soon  be  richly  compensated  by  the  concurrent  expansion  of 
foreign  markets.  Such  an  argument  would  be  untrue  today. 
Their  rigid  attitude  is,  however,  incompatible  with  success 
against  less  conservative  competitors  abroad.  Indeed,  their 
judgment  is  curiously  feeble.  Women  operatives  who  cheered 
Gandhi  when  he  visited  Lancashire,  and  men  operatives  who 
still  devote  their  time  at  factory  workers’  conferences  to  passing 
resolutions  in  vindication  of  “  the  Meerut  prisoners  ”  are  not 
alive  to  the  realities  of  their  age. 

No  one  can  revisit  the  scenes  in  which  this  greatest  of  British 
textile  industries  once  reigned  opulent  and  paramount,  and  see 
the  sky  undimmed  by  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  chimneys,  without 
a  sense  of  grief  and  disillusion.  Until  late  years  it  was  rare  for 
any  employee  of  the  merchant  houses  in  Manchester  to  lose  his 
job.  These  establishments  seemed  to  be  the  most  secure  in  the 
country.  Largely  created  in  the  early  and  middle  years  of 
Queen  Victoria. by  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  German  Jews 
and  other  traders,  who  came  over  to  this  country  already  familiar 
with  the  tastes,  needs  and  languages  of  foreign  nations,  they 
served  as  invaluable  links  between  the  Lancashire  manufacturer 
and  the  oversea  buyer.  Today  they  barely  survive  ;  and  the 
main  streets  of  Manchester  are  full  of  empty  offices  and  ware¬ 
houses  to  be  let.  About  a  third  of  the  better  class  shops  have 
closed  down.  An  army  of  clerks,  buyers  and  salesmen  who 
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have  never  before  known  that  shifting  and  unstable  world  of 
benefit  and  dole  with  which  the  manual  labourer  is  only  too 
familiar,  cannot  find  work.  Outside  Manchester  itself  the  whole 
complicated  and  highly  skilled  mechanism  of  the  cotton  trade, 
in  which  are  bound  up  the  prosperity  of  millions  of  people  and 
the  security  of  immense  capital,  is  largely  paralyzed.  Mills  have 
not  merely  stopped  working.  They  have  been  largely  dis¬ 
mantled,  the  machinery  being  sold  as  scrap.  The  whole  of  East 
Lancashire  is  in  acute  distress. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  Parliament  can  do  anything  to 
help.  Lancashire  people  are  disappointed  that  the  County  has 
gained  less  advantages  than  many  other  areas  from  the  Ottawa 
agreements  and  from  the  recent  trade  pacts  negotiated  so  success¬ 
fully  by  Mr.  Runciman.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  induce 
other  States,  whether  within  or  without  the  Empire,  to  refuse  the 
claims  of  their  own  vested  interests  to  keep  up  a  considerable 
measure  of  protection  against  our  cotton  goods.  The  British 
Government  cannot  make  oversea  consumers  buy  British  com¬ 
modities.  Nor  can  it,  unfortimately,  without  grave  difficulties 
disengage  even  some  of  the  Crown  colonies  from  the  entangle¬ 
ment  of  treaties  and  conditions  of  cession  that  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  an  age  which  did  not  foresee  the  rise  of  Japan  and 
in  which  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinner  himself  believed  in  the 
blessings  of  imiversal  free  imports.  Fears  are  being  canvassed 
in  Lancashire  by  the  newly-created  Cotton  Trade  League  that 
any  Indian  constitution,  drafted  on  the  lines  of  the  white  paper, 
will  even  tend  to  diminish  our  existing  capacity  to  sell  in  India. 
The  unhappy  “  convention  ”  (so-called)  which  grew  up  without 
any  formal  basis  or  sanction,  but  which  has  enabled  successive 
Indian  Governments  to  impose  high  duties  on  British  cotton 
goods,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  Indian 
consumers,  is  not  apparently  to  be  further  reinforced  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  good  sense  and  goodwill  of  India  will 
not  allow  the  erection  of  further  barriers.  Moreover,  British 
goods  have  not  been  systematically  boycotted,  nor  has  violence 
been  meted  out  to  their  sellers  or  buyers  in  India  in  the  last  few 
years.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  such  fears  may  be  imdue,  there 
appears  to  be  even  less  ground  for  expecting  a  revival  there  of 
the  old  demand  for  Lancashire  goods.  The  most  hopeful  form 
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of  State  help  has  appeared  to  some  to  be  the  negotiation  of  some 
agreement  with  Japan  by  which  its  shipments  of  cotton  goods  to 
all  Empire  markets  and  to  certain  Eastern  markets  can  be  rationed 
on  a  quota  basis.  For  this  purpose  the  British  Government 
possesses  considerable  bargaining  power  now  that  the  existing 
Anglo-Japanese  treaties  have  been  denounced,  and  the  quota 
might  well  be  small,  having  regard  to  the  trifling  amount  of  goods 
bought  by  Japan  from  British  Crown  colonies  and  dependencies, 
and  to  her  wish  to  develop  other  export  trades  rather  than  to 
concentrate  on  cotton  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  on 
which  the  Japanese  have  so  far  stated  their  willingness  to 
negotiate  are  wholly  discouraging. 

Meanwhile  Japan  still  draws  some  advantage  from  the  depre¬ 
ciated  yen.  Though  her  range  of  patterns  and  colourings  is 
short,  she  enjoys  in  specialized  types  of  yarn  and  cloth  the 
benefit  of  large  scale  production  and  merchanting  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  few  companies.  Operatives  are  housed  and 
often  fed  by  spinning  and  weaving  concerns,  the  heads  of  which 
are  far  less  distracted  than  are  their  English  competitors  by  the 
weight  of  taxation  and  by  labour  difficulties. 

Lancashire  employers  realize  the  gravity  of  the  problem. 
The  various  organizations  of  the  cotton  trade  and  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  impressed  their  views  on  the 
Government  and  have  suggested  palliatives  for  the  depression. 
The  Cotton  Trade  League  has  agitated  in  favour  of  actions  which 
tend  to  go  beyond  what  a  British  Government  can  be  expected 
to  take  in  1933,  for  a  return  to  the  old  colonial  system  is  now 
impossible.  In  fact,  the  Government  gave  notice  in  May,  1933, 
to  terminate  the  application  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  to 
West  Africa,  a  step  which  will  enable  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast 
to  give  the  British  trader  such  preferences  as  he  already  enjoys 
in  Sierra  Leonef  and  Gambia  ;  but  preferences  are  far  less  effective 
than  quotas.  Meanwhile,  according  to  Dr.  Burgin  (May  19th, 
1933)  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  sank  from  three 
million  bales  in  1929,  to  two  and  a  half  in  1930,  and  to  just  over 
two  in  1931. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  many  economic  and  social  advantages 
offered  within  the  County  will  attract  new  trades  which  will 
absorb  some  of  its  surplus  labour.  Capital  has  been  widely 
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written  off.  Where  migration  has  been  possible,  families  have 
migrated.  It  is  a  sign  of  Lancashire  self-confidence  that  the 
spinners  have  unanimously  supported  the  continuation  of  the 
levy  for  helping  the  research  work  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing 
Corporation  by  the  Cotton  Industry  Bill  of  1933.  It  shows  that 
they  can  still  contemplate  a  time  when  their  raw  material  will 
be  drawn  largely  from  Empire  cotton  fields,  and  when  they  will 
no  longer  be  so  enormously  dependent  on  supplies  from  America. 

We  can  only  seek  comfort  from  the  thought  that  in  the  long  run 
character  tells.  It  may  well  be  that  Lancashire  men,  with  their 
wonderful  heritage  of  hard  work  and  self-reliance,  will  carve  out 
their  own  salvation  in  ways  which  no  politician  or  economist 
can  now  imagine  and  which  no  mere  onlooker  will  venture  to 
predict.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  the  industrial  North  have  the 
manhood  and  morale  of  the  people  been  less  undermined  by 
Socialist  theories.  If  there  is  today  any  way  of  escape,  Lanca¬ 
shire  men  will  find  it.  If  there  is  not,  Lancashire  will  become  a 
desert. 


IRELAND  IN  THE  DOLDRUMS 


By  Hugh  A.  Law 

My  Dictionary  defines  the  doldrums  thus :  “  Low  spirits  ; 
the  dumps  ;  (nautical)  the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the 
equator  that  abound  in  calms,  squalls  and  light  baffling 
winds.”  The  word  seems  apt  to  describe  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  north  and  south  ;  for  in  the  six  counties  as  in  other 
industrial  centres  only  a  fitful  breeze  stirs  the  dark  waters  of 
unemployment.  As  for  the  Free  State,  I  have  never  known  my 
countrymen,  whether  keen  students  of  politics  or  people  whose 
thoughts  are  centred  on  the  domestic  hearth,  so  thoroughly  in 
the  dumps.  Not  that  we  fear  a  tempest,  but  rather  that  we  seem 
to  have  drifted  into  strange  and  dangerous  seas,  and  have  no 
great  confidence  (many  of  us)  in  the  captain,  and  even  doubt 
if  he  himself  knows  to  what  port  he  would  steer. 

The  elections  of  January  last  confounded  the  prophets,  an 
oft-deceived  but  resilient  tribe,  in  point  of  date  and  of  result. 
Few,  not  being  of  the  household  of  his  faith,  believed  that 
Mr.  de  Valera  would  so  soon  demand  another  popular  verdict 
in  his  favour ;  fewer  still  that  he  would  obtain  it.  For,  brief 
as  was  the  interval  between  the  two  elections,  it  was  long  enough 
to  make  the  hopes  and  promises  of  1932  look  mighty  foolish. 
The  Ottawa  Conference  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  us,  as  was 
inevitable,  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence.  The  new  British 
policy  of  quotas  for  agricultural  produce,  from  which  our 
geographical  position  and  the  magnitude  of  our  imports  from 
Great  Britain  would  in  happier  circumstances  entitle  us  to  expect 
great  benefit,  was  being  steadily  developed.  We  had  been  assured 
that  John  Bull  would  never 

Quarrel  with  minced-pies  and  disparage 
His  best  and  dearest  friend,  plumb-porridge.” 

It  may  be  so.  His  fortitude  was  not  put  to  the  test ;  for  we  had 
plenty  of  rivals  in  the  British  market  only  too  ready  to  take  our 
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place.  Week  by  week  our  trade  was  falling.  The  taxes  which 
were  to  have  been  diminished  had  increased.  And  yet — we 
returned  Mr.  de  Valera  to  power  once  more,  and  with  an 
increased  majority. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while  to  ask  why  we  did  this,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  if  we  can  between  the  causes  which  were  evidently 
ephemeral  and  those  which  appear  likely  to  operate  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  dissolution  was  announced  just  when 
people  were  beginning  to  talk  of  a  National  Union  of  all  the 
groups  opposed  to  Mr.  de  Valera’s  policy,  and  premature 
publication  of  an  inchoate  plan  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
lowered  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  party,  which  was  wrongly 
supposed  to  have  lost  confidence  in  itself.  An  uglier  incident 
of  the  Election  was  the  intimidation  exercised  in  some  con¬ 
stituencies,  where  concerted  efforts  to  break  up  opposition 
meetings  were  only  frustrated  by  the  resolute  action  of  the 
Civic  Guard,  aided  by  the  young  stalwarts  of  the  Army 
Comrades*  Association,  and  where  voters  and  presiding  officers 
were  subjected  to  illegal  pressure.  More  widespread  and  of 
greater  consequence  was  the  personation  of  voters.  A  friend 
whose  knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  tells  me  that,  from  his  own  observation,  he  believes 
the  number  of  such  offences  in  Dublin  alone  to  have  been 
not  less  than  3,000.  Others  put  them  higher.  Unhappily 
there  is  nothing  in  our  traditions  to  render  the  charge  im¬ 
probable  or  to  assure  us  against  the  repetition  of  such  action 
in  the  future.  Only  the  other  day  a  follower  of  Mr.  de  Valera 
informed  the  Bail  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  voting  on  behalf  of 
a  person  whose  political  opinions  one  knew.  If,  said  he,  a 
poor  man  were  sick,  or  were  absent  by  reason  of  death  or  other 
disability,  “  surely  it  was  doing  him  a  good  turn.”  I  should 
not  care  to  wager  that  these  sentiments  were  not  common  to 
many  of  his  hearers.  One  of  the  most  curious  traits  of  the  Irish 
peasant  is  this  :  however  honest  he  himself  may  be  (and  there 
are  few  countries  where  ordinary  debts  are  more  scrupulously 
met,  or  where  one  can  with  such  perfect  confidence  leave  one’s 
door  unbolted  day  and  night),  he  cannot  but  admire  him  who 
“  bests  ”  his  opponent  by  superior  cunning.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  polling-booth  and  of  the  law-court.  For  we  regard 
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politics  and  litigation  as  a  battle  of  wits,  a  game  of  skill,  of 
which  the  rules  sanction  hard  swearing  and  roguery.  How 
it  comes  that  a  race  whose  heroic  legends  show  so  many  examples 
of  magnanimity,  whose  chieftains  even  in  historic  times  disdained 
night  attacks  as  offering  them  an  unfair  advantage  over  their 
enemies,  should  be  thus  tolerant  of  trickery  in  public  affairs, 
I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  so  it  is. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Fianna 
Fail’s  victory  did  not,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  all  this, 
fairly  enough  represent  the  mood  of  the  moment,  or  that  that 
mood  has  since  greatly  changed.  For  two  factors  of  far  greater 
consequence  now  fall  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place  this 
was  a  war-time  election,  at  which  Mr.  de  Valera  was  able  to 
present  himself  as  the  champion  of  Irish  rights.  “  Choose  your 
own  government :  don’t  let  John  Bull  choose  it  for  you  ”  was 
a  slogan  far  more  effective  than  the  reasoned  arguments  and 
carefully  compiled  statistics  of  the  Opposition.  Those  who 
expected  the  electors  to  seek  safety  first  reckoned  without  that 
willingness  to  suffer  punishment  rather  than  admit  oneself 
beaten,  without  which  no  war  could  be  long  sustained.  Many 
were  in  the  mood  to  endure  sacrifice,  and  many  more  to  enforce 
sacrifice  upon  their  neighbour. 

For  here  comes  in  the  second  factor  :  the  nature  of  our 
present-day  electorate.  If  there  is  one  man  more  responsible 
for  our  present  troubles  than  Mr.  de  Valera,  that  man  is  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Were  some  other  qualification  for  the  franchise 
still  required  than  to  have  attained  one’s  twenty-first  year,  no 
Irish  Government  would  have  dared  take  such  risks  with  the 
livelihood  of  its  citizens.  The  farmers  and  heads  of  families 
would  have  seen  to  that.  As  it  is,  the  Act  of  1918  not  only 
encompassed  the  immediate  ruin  of  Constitutional  Nationalism 
(of  which  continued  union  of  the  Crowns  was  as  much  a  part 
as  separation  of  the  Legislatures),  but  threw  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  least  stable  and  responsible  section  of  our  people,  that 
least  appreciative  of  economic  argument  and  most  susceptible  to 
political  rhetoric.  Nor  was  the  evil  thus  done  either  transitory  or 
confined  to  economics.  For  it  is  precisely  among  the  young  that 
the  flame  of  republicanism  burns  most  fiercely.  The  contrary 
would,  I  know,  appear  more  probable.  There  was  a  time  when 
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patriotic  Irishmen  might  well  have  despaired  of  redress  of 
grievances  otherwise  than  through  separation.  Elderly  people 
like  myself  remember  days  when  the  abuses  of  a  land  system 
which  no  one  now  defends  were  in  full  operation,  and  it  is  but 
the  other  day  that  the  Legislative  Union,  which  few  would  now 
restore,  was  abolished.  Men  not  yet  of  middle  age  have  bitter 
personal  memories  of  the  Black  and  Tan  regime. 

But  it  is  not  chiefly  by  participants  in  the  last  Anglo-Irish 
struggle,  still  less  by  older  folk,  that  the  demand  is  now  made 
that  Ireland  should  withdraw  from  the  Commonwealth  ;  but 
by  those  who  were  schoolchildren  when  the  Treaty  was  signed  in 
1921.  Since,  year  by  year,  these  and  their  successors  must  grow 
more  numerous  on  the  Parliamentary  Register,  many  cool  ob¬ 
servers  now  regard  the  proclamation  of  a  Twenty- Six  County 
Republic  as  inevitable.  Some  would  even  welcome  it,  arguing 
that  only  by  yet  bitterer  experience  of  the  fruits  of  separation 
can  its  advocates  be  disillusioned  and  the  reintegration  of  a 
united  Ireland  as  an  active  and  heart-whole  partner  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  be  accomplished.  For  myself,  I 
distrust  the  thesis  (which  so  long  misled  a  section  of  French 
Royalists)  that  things  must  be  worse  before  they  can  be  better. 
Looking  at  it  simply  as  an  Irishman,  I  see  enormous  evils  which 
must  immediately  result,  and  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  cure.  Nor  do  I  yet  despair  of  the  existing  constitution. 
Loyalty  and  liberty  are  not  always  opposed,  nor  is  an  extremist 
necessarily  an  irreconcilable.  Two  at  least  of  the  late  Ministry, 
which  did  so  much  to  re-establish  good  relations  between  the 
Free  State  and  Britain,  were  at  one  time  members  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  and  leaders  of  the  pre-truce  LR.A. 
Mr.  Cosgrave  himself  was  out  in  1916  ;  but  this  is  what  he 
said  to  a  recent  gathering  in  Dublin  : 

A  republic  for  twenty-six  counties  can  be  had  for  what  it  is  worth 
immediately  and  without  parliamentary  difficulty.  Who  wants  it  ?  .  .  . 
This  party  has  always  had  and  still  has  a  policy  of  national  imion.  .  .  . 
Unity  can  come,  but  only  through  goodwill  towards  our  fellow-coimtrymen 
in  the  north.  It  can  never  be  accomplished  by  swashbuckling  or  by  sabre- 
rattling  or  by  empty  speeches.  It  can  only  be  accomplished  through  our 
membership  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  the  institutions 
based  on  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  such  membership. 

In  this  Mr.  Cosgrave  undoubtedly  expressed  the  mind  not  only 
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of  his  own  party,  the  second  largest  in  the  State,  but  also  of  a 
great  number  of  other  citizens,  ranging  in  political  opinion  from 
die-hard  Unionists  to  Republicans  of  the  older  school.  These 
last  must  inevitably  regard  the  acceptance  of  any  settlement 
which  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  an  even  greater 
betrayal  of  National  Faith  than  the  Treaty  they  have  so  often 
denounced. 

Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  Irish  clergy  would  willingly  accept 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  arch-diocese  of  Armagh,  the  See 
of  St.  Patrick,  would  be  divided,  not  merely  as  at  present  between 
two  distinct  but  between  two  alien  States  ;  nor  yet  one  which 
threatens  us  with  such  a  species  of  Government  as  we  now  see 
in  Spain.  Of  late  years  the  Church  has  withdrawn  from  any 
share  in  purely  political  affairs  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  wise 
refusal  to  be  embroiled  in  party  strife,  several  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops,  seeing  the  growing  insolence  of  revolutionary  organiza¬ 
tions,  have  again  felt  constrained  to  issue  grave  warnings  to  the 
young  men  of  the  country. 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman,  whether  of  military  age  or 
not,  to  avoid  the  I.R.A.,”  said  Dr.  O’Doherty  of  Galway  in  a 
recent  address  to  his  people.  “  The  two  organizations  (the 
I.R.A.  and  Saor  Eire)  to  which  we  have  referred  are  sinful  and 
irreligious,  and  no  Catholic  can  be  a  member  of  them.  ...  A 
member  of  the  I.R.A.  when  ordered  to  kill,  must  kill  or  be 
killed.  The  Church  says  the  act  is  murder.  If  they  shoot 
you  down,  they  are  murderers.”  Prominent  leaders  of  the 
I.R.A.,  declared  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  a  few  days  later,  were 
among  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  organize  a  Communist 
Party  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  I.R.A.  itself  ”  had  given  public  ex¬ 
pression  to  Communist  policy,  a  policy  opposed  both  to  the 
authority  of  the  country  and  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.”  More¬ 
over  they  were  administering  oaths  purporting  to  bind  recruits. 
”  I  must  tell  you' that  any  oath  of  that  kind  is  not  binding.  It 
is  a  sin  to  take  it  and  a  sin  to  keep  it.” 

While  therefore  it  would  be  improper  and  untruthful  to  claim 
the  clergy,  or  a  majority  of  them,  as  attached  to  any  political  party, 
we  can  plainly  count  upon  them  to  help  in  preventing  us  from 
being  simply  bullied  into  republicanism.  Moreover  the  I.R.A. 
is  by  no  means  having  things  all  its  own  way  with  the  younger 
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generation.  Much  of  its  attraction  for  youth  lies  in  the  glamour 
attaching  to  a  semi-military  organization  ;  an  attraction  equally 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  Comrades’  Association,  a 
body  originally  founded  to  serve  the  interests  of  ex- Service  men, 
but  now  open  to  all  males  of  good  character  who  are  prepared  to 
pledge  themselves  to  resist  Republican-Communism.  From 
what  I  can  hear  it  would  seem  that  the  A.C.A.  is  making  steady 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  now  both  in  number 
and  spirit  quite  a  match  for  its  opponents. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  de  Valera  still  lives  in  that  twilight  world  of 
his  own,  where  nothing  is  clear-cut,  where  everything  both  is 
and  is  not  at  the  same  moment.  He  hopes,  so  he  has  told  the 
Dail,  to  proclaim  “  the  Republic  ”  when  “  the  people  ”  shall 
have  intimated  their  pleasure  on  that  behalf.  But  whether  the 
“  Republic  ”  is  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  whether 
the  “  People  ”  whose  suffrage  shall  determine  the  issue  are,  or 
are  not,  to  include  the  electorate  of  the  six  counties,  is  left  as 
uncertain  as  ever.  “  Let  it  be  made  clear  ”  he  exclaimed  in 
another  recent  speech  “  that  we  yield  no  willing  assent  to  any 
form  or  symbol  that  is  out  of  keeping  with  Ireland’s  right  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  Let  us  remove  these  forms  one  by  one,  so 
that  this  State  that  we  control  may  be  a  Republic  in  fact,  and 
that  when  the  time  comes,  the  proclaiming  of  the  Republic  may 
be  no  more  than  a  ceremony,  the  formal  application  of  a  status 
already  attained.” 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  utterance,  both  in  the  emphasis 
placed  on  “  forms  and  symbols  ”  and  inasmuch  as  the  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  obscure  it  becomes.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  de  Valera,  who  in  opposition  was  often  heard  on  this  theme, 
that  “  Ireland  ”  and  “  this  state  that  we  control  ”  are  not  synony¬ 
mous.  You  may  aim  at  ending  partition  or  at  establishing  a 
twenty-six  county  Republic,  but  you  cannot  aim  at  both  together, 
since  the  two  targets  are  leagues  apart.  It  may  well  be  indeed 
that  here  is  a  rock  on  which  the  Republican  movement  will 
sooner  or  later  split.  This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  de 
Valera  should  be  careful  to  avoid  too  precise  a  definition  of  his 
purpose.  Yet  with  him  one  can  never  say  how  much  is  shrewd 
calculation  and  how  much  the  natural  reflection  of  a  mind 
resembling  the  monsters  dear  to  the  old  illuminators  of  Irish 
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manuscripts  which,  after  writhing  this  way  and  that,  end  by 
swallowing  their  own  tails.  Thinking  of  him  I  am  often  reminded 
of  the  words  in  which  a  distinguished  French  writer  sums  up 
the  peculiarities  of  ancient  Irish  art : 

Analyser  cet  art  subtil  et  fluide  qui  aime — comme  on  biterait  un 
paradoxe — 4  ^uilibrer  une  masse  par  son  contraire,  dont  le  jeu  habit uel 
est  de  faire  paraitre  obscur  ce  qui  est  clair  et  net  ce  qui  est  embrouill^,  qui 
se  d^lecte  ci  donner  un  air  de  folie  k  ses  constructions  les  plus  raisonnables,  et 
qui  pr^f^re  d’embl^e  les  fantaisies  de  I’esprit  aux  formes  de  la  nature, 
n’est-ce  pas  jusqu'k  un  certain  point  d^finer  et  r&umer  ce  que  nous  savons 
des  Celtes  ?  * 

Under  such  guidance  who  can  say  in  what  direction  we  are 
being  led  ?  Two  things  only  are  clear.  The  first  is  that  the 
resources,  material  as  well  as  moral,  painfully  built  up  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  State’s  existence,  have  already  been 
squandered  and  the  future  put  in  pawn  ;  the  second  that,  as  is 
happening  elsewhere,  personal  liberty  is  in  ever  greater  peril 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  No  farmer  can  now  count  upon  being 
permitted  to  grow  the  crops  he  finds  most  suitable  to  his  land, 
nor  even — if  forecasts  of  the  new  Land  Bill  are  approximately 
accurate — of  being  allowed  to  retain  his  lands  at  all.  No 
business  man  knows  at  what  moment  the  Government  may  not 
wreck  his  business  by  sudden  departures  in  fiscal  policy  or  ill- 
considered  regulation.  No  rentier  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not 
be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  half  his  income  ;  no  trustee  that  the 
funds  he  administers  may  not  be  taken  from  him.  By  a  Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  it  is  actually  proposed  to  reduce  enor¬ 
mously  the  capital  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  not  even  the 
debenture  stock  being  spared  ;  and  to  do  this  without  any  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  shareholders  and  against  the  protests  of 
the  directors,  who,  by  the  way,  are  to  be  displaced  to  make  room, 
apparently,  for  nominees  of  the  Executive  Council.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  prior  stocks  of  this  company  are  among  the 
very  few  Irish  investments  in  which  trustees  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  were  permitted,  indeed,  encouraged  by  the  Courts,  to 
invest  moneys,  and  that  hundreds  of  people  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  income  thus  derived,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  these 
proposals  will  be  appreciated. 

*  La  Sculpture  Irlandaise,  pendant  les  douze  premiers  siicles  de  I’Ere 
Chritienne.  Par  Franfoise  Henry. 
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No  doubt  interference  with  the  established  rights  of  farmer, 
trader  and  investor  could  be  justified  as  a  part  of  a  well-conceived 
plan  of  national  reconstruction.  But  of  such  a  plan  there  is  no 
sign  whatever.  Rather  we  have  the  incoherence  of  a  nightmare. 
It  is  true  that  the  Minister  for  Industry  and  Commerce  boasts  of 
hundreds  of  new  factories  established  under  his  fostering  care  ; 
but  he  deems  it  “  not  in  the  public  interest  ”  to  reveal  where 
they  are,  what  they  produce,  or  how  many  hands  they  employ. 
It  is  true  that  our  export  trade  has  not  yet  been  entirely  extin¬ 
guished,  the  Government  being  driven,  in  flat  opposition  to  its 
own  previously  declared  policy,  to  keep  it  alive  by  bounties  and 
subsidies  which,  by  April  30th,  had  already  cost  the  Irish  tax¬ 
payer  1, 500 ,000.  Some  of  the  consequences  are  remarkable. 
Thus,  in  order  that  English  people  may  have  Irish  butter  at 
eightpence  or  ninepence  a  pound,  the  Irish  consumer  must  first 
pay  its  exporter  eighty- three  shillings  a  hundredweight,  and  then 
purchase  what  remains  on  the  home  market  at  is.  4d.  a  lb. 
Thus  again,  having  laid  an  import  duty  of  five  shillings  a  ton  on 
British  coal,  our  Government  solemnly  proceeds  to  offer  a  subsidy 
to  Irish-owned  colliers,  while  placing  such  limits  on  the  vessel’s 
tonnage  as  to  insure  that  they  can  go  no  farther  than  British  ports. 

Small  wonder  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  should  have  begged  a 
Dublin  audience  to  consider  whether  the  Free  State  was  “  a 
large  enough  unit,  with  sufficiently  diversified  natural  resources, 
for  more  than  a  very  modest  measure  of  national  self-sufficiency 
to  be  feasible  without  a  disastrous  reduction  in  a  standard  of  life 
already  none  too  high  ”  ;  and,  if  they  answered  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  to  make  sure  by  a  slow  series  of  experiments 
that  they  were  on  the  right  road.  For,  as  he  said,  “  no  one  has  a 
right  to  gamble  with  the  resources  of  a  people  by  going  blindly 
into  technical  changes  imperfectly  understood  ”  ;  all  the  more 
because  “  agricultural  processes  have  deep  roots,  are  resistant  to 
change  and  disobedient  to  administrative  order,  and  yet  are  frail 
and  delicate,  so  that  when  they  have  suffered  injury  they  are  not 
easily  restored.”  Small  wonder,  too,  that  Mr.  Hogan,  late 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  should  have  told  the  Dail  a  few  days  ago 
that  “  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  reaching 
the  position  when  they  do  not  expect  to  live  out  of  farms  but  out 
of  doles.” 
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More  and  yet  more  subsidies  on  the  one  hand  ;  more  and  yet 
more  state  control  upon  the  other  ;  in  these  two  phrases  may  be 
summed  up  the  domestic  policy  of  the  present  Government. 
How  long  this  can  continue  without  precipitating  a  catastrophe 
I  do  not  pretend  to  guess.  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  catastrophe, 
but  only  such  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  as  Mr. 
Keynes  feared.  Only  today  I  was  talking  with  a  man,  one  still 
able  for  a  harder  day’s  work  than  most  of  the  juniors,  who  told 
me  that  in  his  youth  in  this  district  tea  was  commonly  sold  by  the 
half-ounce  and  sometimes  by  ha ’pennyworths.  On  week  days 
it  was  then  drunk  only  by  the  oldest  member  of  a  family,  the 
young  (even  though  adult)  having  to  be  content,  when  milk  was 
not  to  be  had,  with  sips  of  sweetened  water.  He  used  to  long, 
he  said,  for  Sunday  to  come  round,  so  that  he  might  have  a  share 
of  the  teapot.  As  things  are  going,  we  may  very  well  find  our¬ 
selves  back  in  the  economic  conditions  that  obtained  just  after 
(Heaven  send  it  be  not  in  those  that  obtained  just  before)  the 
Great  Famine. 

But  let  me  end  on  a  more  cheerful  note.  I  am  thankful  to  be 
able  to  record  that,  despite  all  these  distresses,  public  order  is  well 
maintained.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  any  time  when  agrarian 
or  political  crime  (illegal  drilling  excepted)  was  less  prevalent. 
Let  me  add  that,  if  any  Englishman  contemplating  a  visit  to  this 
country  fears  to  meet  with  hostility,  he  will  on  arrival  be  agreeably 
surprised.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  are  the  ways  of  the  two  islands 
more  contrary  than  in  this :  that  the  English,  who  are  unable  to 
sustain  a  healthy  hatred  of  any  other  nation  for  long  together,  can 
never  quite  bring  themselves  in  social  commerce  to  do  more 
than^tolerate  a  foreigner  ;  while  we,  who  will  nurse  a  public 
grievance  for  three  centuries,  delight  in  the  company  of  strangers, 
often  preferring  it  to  that  of  our  own  countrymen.  In  which 
thing,  at  least,  as  you  will  readily  allow,  we  show  ourselves  to  be 
persons  of  taste  and  nice  discrimination. 
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By  D.  H.  Lawrence 


The  real  Tirol  seems  to  come  not  far  south  of  the  Brenner, 
and  to  extend  right  north  to  the  Starnberger  See.  Even  at 
Sterzing  the  rather  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  Tirolese 
Alps  is  dispersing,  the  approach  of  the  south  is  felt.  And 
strangely  enough,  the  roadside  crucifixes  become  less  and  less 
interesting  after  Sterzing.  Walking  from  Munich  down, to  Italy, 
I  have  looked  at  hundreds  of  Martertafelriy  and  now  I  miss  them  ; 
these  painted  shrines  on  Lake  Garda  are  not  the  same. 

I,  who  see  a  tragedy  in  every  cow,  began  by  seeing  one  in  the 
Secession  pictures  in  Munich.  All  these  new  paintings  seemed 
so  shrill  and  restless.  Those  that  were  meant  for  joy  shrieked 
joy,  and  sorrow  was  dished  as  a  sensation,  curiously,  subtly 
spiced.  I  thought  of  some  of  our  English  artists,  that  seem 
to  suck  their  sadness  like  a  mournful  lollipop.  That  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  more  comfortable  way.  And  then,  for  miles  and  endless 
miles,  one  must  walk  past  crucifixes. 

I  got  rather  scared  of  them  in  the  end.  At  first  they  were 
mostly  factory-made,  so  that  I  did  not  notice  them,  any  more 
than  I  noticed  the  boards  with  warnings,  except  just  to  observe 
they  were  there.  And  then,  coming  among  the  others  carved 
in  wood  by  the  peasant  artists,  I  began  to  notice.  They  create 
almost  an  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  on  the 
countryside. 

The  first  I  really  sazvy  and  the  one  that  startled  me  into  aware¬ 
ness,  was  in  a  marshy  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  dead 
Christ  hung  in  an  old  shrine.  He  was  broad  and  handsome,  he 
was  a  Bavarian  peasant.  I  looked  at  his  body  and  at  his  limbs, 
and  recognized  him  almost  as  one  of  the  men  I  had  seen  in  the 
Gasthaus  the  evening  before  :  a  peasant  farmer,  working  himself 
to  the  bone,  but  not  giving  in.  His  plain,  rudimentary  face 
stared  straight  in  front,  and  the  neck  was  stiffened.  He  might 
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have  said  :  “  Yes,  I  am  suffering.  I  look  at  you,  and  you  can 
see  me.  Perhaps  something  will  happen,  will  help.  If  not. 
I’ll  stick  it  ”.  I  loved  him.  He  seemed  stubborn  and  struggling 
from  the  root  of  his  soul,  his  human  soul.  No  Godship  had  been 
thrust  upon  him.  He  was  human  clay,  a  peasant  Prometheus 
Christ,  his  poor  soul  bound  in  him,  blind,  but  stubborn,  struggling 
against  the  fact  of  the  nails. 

And  after  him,  when  I  see  so  many  Christs  posing  on  the  Cross, 
a  la  Guido  Reni,  I  recognize  them  as  the  more  conventional 
symbol,  as  devoid  of  personal  meaning  as  is  our  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  and  I  go  by. 

But  then  there  are  so  many  Christs  that  are  men,  carved  by 
men.  In  the  Zemna  valley,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Tirol, 
there  are  half-a-dozen  crucifixes,  evidently  by  the  same  worker. 
They  have  all  got  the  same  body  and  the  same  face,  though  one 
has  a  fair  beard.  The  largest  of  them  is  more  than  life-size.  He 
has  a  strangely  brutal  face,  that  aches  with  weariness  of  pain,  and 
he  looks  as  if  he  were  just  dead.  He  has  fallen  forwards  on  the 
cross,  the  weight  of  his  full-grown  mature  body  tearing  his  hands 
on  the  nails.  And  on  his  rather  ugly,  passionate  mouth  is 
despair  and  bitterness  and  death.  The  peasants,  as  they  drive 
their  pack-horses  along  the  dark  valley,  take  off  their  hats  in 
passing,  half  afraid.  It  is  sombre  and  damp,  and  there  hangs  the 
falling  body  of  the  man  who  has  died  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
There  is  something  dreadful  about  the  bitter  despair  of  the 
crucifix.  I  think  of  the  man  that  carved  it.  He  was  afraid.  They 
were  nearly  all  afraid,  when  they  carved  and  erected  these  monu¬ 
ments  to  physical  pain,  just  as  the  sturdy  peasants  are  afraid,  as 
they  take  off  their  hats  in  the  mountain  gloom. 

They  are  afraid  of  physical  pain.  It  terrifies  them.  They 
raise,  in  their  startled  helplessness  of  suffering,  these  Christs, 
these  human  attempts  at  deciphering  the  riddle  of  pain.  In 
the  same  way,  more  or  less,  they  paint  the  little  pictures  of 
some  calamity — a  man  drowned  in  a  stream,  or  killed  by  a  falling 
tree — and  nail  it  up  near  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  pictures,  painted  just  as  a  child 
would  do  them.  A  man  is  seen  immersed  in  water  up  to  the 
waist,  his  hands  in  the  air.  The  water  flows  wildly,  a  bridge 
stands  serenely,  the  man  must  either  have  his  feet  on  the  bottom 
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or  must  be  performing  some  rare  swimming  miracle.  But  it 
says  the  bridge  broke  beneath  him  and  he  was  drowned.  Yet  he 
is  seen  hallooing  wildly,  the  water  not  up  to  his  breast.  His 
neighbour  painted  the  picture,  partly  out  of  a  curious  love  of 
sensational  mishap,  partly  out  of  genuine  dread  lest  a  bridge 
should  fall  under  himself  also.  His  family  nailed  the  picture  to 
the  tree  at  the  end  of  the  broken  bridge,  partly  to  get  prayers  for 
his  soul,  partly  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  “  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death  And  we,  as  we  look  at  it — when  we  are  not 
amused — wonder  if  we  have  as  great  a  horror  and  terror  of  death 
and  pain  as  these  people  have  ;  or  if  our  horror  and  terror  are 
only  a  little  more  complex  ;  and  if  all  art  is  not  a  kind  of  accus¬ 
toming  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  suffering  and  death,  so  that  we 
can  more  and  more  comprehend  them,  even  if  we  do  not  really 
understand. 

I  can  do  with  all  the  Christs  that  have  a  bit  of  fight  in  them, 
or  some  stillness  of  soul.  But  I  hate  the  Christs  who  just  suffer, 
or  who  just  whine.  Some  of  them  look  up  to  heaven,  turn  their 
eyes  skyward  and  pull  down  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  Then 
I  say  :  “  You  haven’t  got  it  bad  enough,  my  dear  fellow.  Your 
cross  isn’t  much  more  than  an  ailment  for  you  to  whine  about  ”. 
Some  of  them  look  pale  and  done-for,  and  I  think  :  “  Poor  devil, 
he  hadn’t  got  much  spunk  ”.  And  then,  some  are  just  nothing. 
Indeed,  I  used  to  think  I  never  should  see  a  Christus  who  was 
anything  but  neutral.  In  their  attempts  at  drawing  Jesus  the 
artists  have  made  so  many  bloodless  creatures,  neither  man  nor 
woman,  and  a  good  deal  less  interesting  than  either.  They  have 
extracted  so  many  mundane  qualities,  that  they  have  left  nothing 
but  a  fishy  neutrality,  usually  with  curled  hair,  and  offered  it  to 
us  as  a  picture  of  Jesus. 

I  return  to  my  peasant  Christs,  that  I  love.  I  have  mentioned 
the  stubborn,  Prometheus  Christ,  and  the  bitter,  despairing 
Christ,  and  the  Christ  like  a  pale,  dead  young  man  who  has 
suffered  too  much,  and  the  rather  sentimental  Christ :  all  of 
them  men,  and  rather  real. 

Then,  in  a  tiny  glass  case  beside  a  high-road  in  the  mountains, 
sits  another  Christ  that  half  makes  me  laugh  and  half  makes  me 
want  to  sit  down  and  weep.  His  little  head  rests  on  his  hand, 
his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  he  meditates,  half  wearily.  I  am 
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strongly  reminded  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  the 
German  mediaeval  spirit.  Detached,  he  sits  and  dreams  and 
broods,  in  his  little  golden  crown  of  thorns  and  his  little  red 
flannel  cloak,  that  some  peasant  woman  has  stitched.  “  Couvre- 
toi  de  gloire — couvre~toi  de  flannelle*\  I  think  to  myself.  But  he 
sits  and  dreams  and  broods.  I  think  he  is  the  forefather  of  the 
warm-hearted  German  philosopher  and  professor. 

Beyond  the  Brenner,  there  seems  again  a  kind  of  falsity  in 
the  Christs.  The  wayside  chapels  became  fearfully  ornate  and 
florid,  the  Christus  neutral,  or  sensational.  There  is  in  a  chapel 
near  St.  Jakob  the  most  ghastly  Christus  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
He  is  seated,  after  the  crucifixion,  and  in  the  most  dreadful 
bloody  mess.  His  eyes,  which  are  turned  slightly  to  look  at 
you,  are  bloodshot  till  they  are  scarlet  and  glistening,  and  the 
very  iris  seems  crimsoned.  Where  the  skin  is  tom  away  at 
the  wounds,  the  living  red  muscles  are  bare,  and  one  can  almost 
see  the  intestines,  red  with  blood,  bulging  from  the  hole  in  the 
side.  And  the  misery,  and  the  almost  low  hate,  the  almost 
criminal  look  on  the  bloody  disfigured  face,  is  shocking.  That 
is  a  Christ  of  the  new,  sensational  sort. 

I  have  not  seen  anyone  salute  the  Christus,  south  of  the 
Brenner,  in  the  Austrian  Tirol.  There  is  a  queer  feeling  about 
Austria,  as  if  it  were  waiting  to  take  its  impression  from  some 
other  nation.  On  the  Franco-German  frontier,  one  feels  two 
distinct  and  antagonistic  nationalities,  mixing  but  not  mingling. 
But  Austria  merges  into  Germany  on  one  side,  and  merges 
into  Italy  on  the  other,  till  one  looks  for  Austria,  and  wonders 
where  it  is.  And  Austria  seems  to  be  looking  for  itself.  Its 
soldiers  have  no  more  nationality  than  the  Chocolate  Soldier’s, 
and  the  Austrian  official  uniform  is  worthy  of  an  essay  to  itself. 
It  creates  a  dandy  and  a  decent  fellow,  but  no  impression  of 
office.  At  the  back  of  the  German  official  is  Germany,  at  the 
back  of  an  Austrian  official — a  gentle  deprecation. 

So,  in  Austria,  I  have  seen  a  fallen  Christus.  It  was  on  the 
Taufen,  not  so  very  far  from  Meran.  I  was  looking  at  the 
snow,  and  descending  through  the  cold  morning  air,  when  I 
noticed  a  little  Christus  shed,  very  old.  It  was  all  of  aged, 
silvery-grey  wood,  covered  on  the  top  with  a  thicket  of  grey- 
green  lichen.  And  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  was 
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the  armless  Christus  who  had  tumbled  down,  and  lay  on  his 
back,  in  a  weird  attitude.  It  was  one  of  the  old  peasant  Christs, 
carved  out  of  wood,  with  the  curious  long,  wedge-shaped  shins 
that  are  characteristic.  The  arms  had  broken  off  at  the  shoulders, 
and  hung  on  their  nails,  as  the  ex  voto  limbs  are  hung  in  the 
shrines.  But  these  dangled  from  their  palms,  upside-down,  the 
muscles  carved  in  wood  looking  startling.  And  the  icy-cold 
wind  blew  them  backwards  and  forwards.  I  dared  not  touch  the 
fallen  image,  nor  the  arms.  I  wish  a  priest  would  go  and  make 
it  right.  And  I  wish  he  would  wash  off  the  nasty  and  sensational 
streams  of  blood  that  flow  from  the  brow  and  knees  and  feet, 
hundreds  of  red  stripes,  down  the  body  of  so  many  Austrian 
Christs.  They  hide  the  man,  and  make  a  messy  horror. 

And  I  suppose  most  of  the  carvers  of  these  wayside  crucifixes 
were  right.  There  was  a  Christ  who  rebelled  against  his 
suffering,  and  one  who  was  bitter  with  a  sense  of  futility,  and 
one  who  gave  in  to  his  misery,  and  one  who  hated  the  persecutors, 
and  one  who  dreamed  wistfully,  all  on  the  same  cross.  And 
perhaps  there  was  one  who  was  peaceful  in  his  sense  of  right, 
and  one  who  was  ashamed  for  having  let  the  crowd  make  beasts 
of  themselves,  batten  on  his  suffering,  and  one  who  thought  : 
“  I  am  of  you,  I  might  be  among  you,  yelling  at  myself  in  the 
same  cruel  way.  But  I  am  not,  and  that  is  something - ”. 

All  those  Christs,  like  a  populace,  hang  in  the  mountains  under 
their  little  sheds.  And  perhaps  they  are  falling,  one  by  one. 
And  I  suppose  our  Christs  in  England  are  such  as  Hamlet  and 
Tom  Jones  and  Jude  the  Obscure. 
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IT  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  real  difficulty  in  the 
administration  of  justice  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  as  in  the  discovery  of  the  facts.  It  does  not, 
however,  need  much  experience  of  the  courts  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  any 
particular  case  may,  with  tolerable  ease,  be  deduced  from  general 
principles,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  judges  is  excited  rather 
than  exhausted  by  the  evasion  of  inconvenient  decisions.  To 
unravel  complicated  issues  of  fact,  to  assess  the  value  of  im¬ 
perfectly  recorded  evidence,  to  tread  delicately  through  a  maze 
of  perjury  and  misunderstanding,  these  tasks  demand  at  once 
patience,  experience  and  an  appreciation  of  psychology.  Yet 
these  are  the  tasks  which,  under  the  system  of  Trial  by  Jury, 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  “  twelve  reasonable  persons  ”  selected 
at  random  and  required,  in  an  unfamiliar  atmosphere,  to  evolve 
order  out  of  chaos. 

The  jury,  though  regarded  as  a  typically  English  institution, 
is  not  indigenous  in  our  soil.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  Kings  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  more 
barbarous  methods  of  trial.  The  characteristic  of  all  these 
earlier  processes  was  their  recognition  of  human  impotence  in  the 
face  of  disputed  issues  of  fact.  The  knot  was  too  hard  for  base 
mortals  to  untie  :  it  must  be  cut  by  the  hand  of  God.  Trial 
by  Ordeal  presents  the  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  attitude. 
It  might  take  many  forms.  If  the  ordeal  were  by  hot  water, 
the  accused  plunged  his  hand  or  his  arm,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  his  alleged  offence,  into  a  bowl  of  boiling  water  and  picked  out 
a  stone  which  was  suspended  in  it.  If  his  hand  or  arm  came 
out  uninjured,  it  was  assumed  that  heaven  had  worked  a  miracle 
to  declare  his  innocence  :  otherwise  he  was  guilty.  In  the  ordeal 
of  cold  water,  he  was  tied  with  his  thumbs  to  his  toes  and  thrown 
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into  a  stream.  If  he  sank,  he  was  innocent,  if  he  floated  he  was 
guilty.  In  both  cases  the  trial  would  seem  to  have  been  conducted 
on  the  principle,  “  Heads  I  win.  Tails  you  lose  ”.  In  yet  another 
instance,  the  accused  was  given  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  altar. 
If  he  swallowed  it,  he  was  innocent ;  if,  like  Macbeth’s  Amen, 
it  stuck  in  his  throat,  he  was  guilty.  A  similar  intervention  of 
providence  was  anticipated  in  the  case  of  Trial  by  Battle.  It 
was  not  a  mere  gladiatorial  combat,  but  a  direct  appeal  to  heaven, 
and  God  would  defend  the  right. 

These  methods  of  trial,  however  spiritually  satisfying,  could 
not  withstand,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  advance  of  human 
scepticism.  The  idea  of  catechising  neighbours  on  disputed 
questions  of  fact,  the  answers  to  which  they  might  be  expected 
to  know,  was  used  under  Henry  II  to  assist  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  it  is  from  this  time  that  the  history  of  the  jury 
in  England  can  be  said  to  date.  From  the  first  the  jury  took 
two  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  Grand  Jury  or 
Jury  of  Presentment,  whose  duty  was,  not  to  try  cases,  but  to 
“  present  ”  accusations  of  crime.  This  it  might  do  either 
from  its  own  knowledge  or,  more  often,  by  examining  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  witnesses  and  endorsing  or  rejecting  their  suspicions, 
as  it  thought  fit.  If  it  endorsed  them,  it  was  said  to  “  present 
a  true  bill  ”  against  the  accused,  if  it  rejected  them,  it  “  ignored  ” 
the  bill  and  the  charge  was  dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  the  Petty  Jury,  the  twelve  persons  who  actually  tried  the  case 
and  found  for  or  against  the  defendant.  Their  services  were 
available  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  both  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  cases,  but  in  the  latter  the  consent  of  the  accused  was 
technically  required.  The  “  consent  ”,  however,  was  extorted  by 
a  process  known  as  the  ”  peine  forte  et  dure  ”,  whose  employ¬ 
ment  casts  an  indelible  stain  on  the  administration  of  English 
justice  and  tempers  the  complacency  with  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  assert  that  the  use  of  torture  has  been  unknown  in  our 
history.  Chief  Justice  Danby,  in  describing  it  to  an  unfortunate 
prisoner  in  1464,  thus  explained  it.  ‘‘  You  will  be  sent  ”,  he  said, 
”  to  the  prison  from  which  you  came  to  us  and  will  have  on  your 
body  a  weight  of  stones  and  iron  as  great  as  you  can  bear  and 
greater ;  and  you  will  eat  one  day  brown  bread  and  drink  the 
next  day  stagnant  water,  until  you  be  dead  ”.  This  barbarity 
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was  actually  practised  as  late  as  1734,  and  was  introduced  as  a 
welcome  symbol  of  European  civilization  into  Massachusetts  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  seem  incredible  that 
any  persons  should  choose  to  undergo  such  torture  rather  than 
submit  to  trial  by  jury.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  a  prisoner  avoided  a  formal  judgment  of  guilty,  his  property 
would  not  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  his  family  would 
escape  destitution.  Despite  the  occasional  necessity  of  such 
official  “  persuasion  ”,  the  jury,  once  introduced,  rapidly  became 
a  familiar  factor  in  the  machinery  of  English  justice,  and,  by  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  regarded  as  almost  in¬ 
evitable.  It  had  meanwhile  travelled  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
America,  where  it  was  eventually  guaranteed  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  all  civil  cases  in  which  the  amount  at  stake  exceeded 
twenty  dollars,  by  the  United  States  Constitution.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  in  1791,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  most 
Continental  countries.  But  though  our  national  complacency 
may  be  flattered  by  so  general  an  acceptance  of  an  institution 
which,  though  not  indigenous,  has  long  been  naturalized  and 
cultivated  on  our  soil,  foreign  lawyers  are  by  no  means  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  estimate  of  its  efficiency.  A  distinguished 
French  lawyer,  M.  Barth61emy,  has  offered  severe  criticism. 
“  It  produces  ”,  he  says,  “  the  most  amazing  results.  Composed 
for  the  most  part  of  petits  bourgeois^  it  manifests  extreme  severity 
in  dealing  with  crimes  against  property  and  an  equally  astonishing 
indulgence  towards  personal  offences.  It  would  be  futile  to 
suggest  that  it  concerns  itself  with  the  legal  consequences  of  its 
verdict,  and,  in  the  result,  crimes  for  which  the  theoretical 
penalty  is  severe  are  permitted  to  pass  almost  unpunished  :  as, 
for  example,  crimes  of  passion,  infanticide  and  arson.  In 
political  cases,  more  especially  in  trials  for  defamation,  it  would  be 
better  to  hazard  one’s  cause  on  a  throw  of  the  dice  than  on  the 
decision  of  the  jury\” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  even  as  far  afleld  as  France  to  obtain 
criticism  of  the  jury.  In  Ireland  it  has  never  proved  a  success. 
Serjeant  Sullivan,  than  whom  no  more  practised  or  competent 
observer  could  be  found,  has  recorded  his  impressions  in  the 
Cambridge  Law  Journal  in  a  series  of  damning,  if  amusing, 
anecdotes.  “  Whatever  the  evidence  might  be  ”,  he  says,  “  a 
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Limerick  court  would  acquit  anybody  ”,  and  he  reinforces  his  * 

statement  with  a  typical  incident.  “  In  acquitting  a  man  of  i 

stabbing,  in  spite  of  the  evidence,  tlie  judge  stood  up  and,  pointing  | 

to  the  jury  on  his  left,  said  :  ‘  These  twelve  gentlemen  on  my  ’ 

left  say  you  are  not  guilty,  so  I  have  to  discharge  you,  and  I  would  J 


invite  you,  Michael,  to  take  a  good  look  at  them  so  that  you  will 
know  them  afterwards,  because  I  promise  you  this  :  if  you  treat 
any  one  of  them  as  you  have  treated  the  prosecutor  in  this  case, 
you  will  not  receive  one  day’s  imprisonment  from  me,  even  if  t 

you  are  convicted  of  it  i 

It  may  be  argued  with  some  plausibility  that,  if  the  jury  is  not  i 

a  success  in  other  countries,  the  fault  lies,  not  in  any  defect  I 

inherent  in  the  jury  itself,  but  in  the  national  characteristics  of  ! 

the  people  for  whose  use  it  has  been  borrowed.  In  the  words  i 

of  Sir  William  Holdsworth,  “  while  it  is  easy  to  transplant  an  j 

institution  like  the  jury,  it  is  not  possible  to  transplant  the  en-  , 

vironment  in  which  it  was  developed  and  in  which  it  flourishes  ”. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  element  in  the  English  character, 
some  reverence  for  the  solemn  processes  of  the  law,  a  sanctified  | 

litigiousness,  which  generates  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  . 

employment  of  the  jury.  There  is  at  least  a  long  line  of  eminent 
legal  authority,  from  Fortescue  to  Coke  and  from  Blackstone  to 
Sir  William  Holdsworth,  ready  to  approve  and  defend  it.  Modern 
judges,  on  the  other  hand,  express  a  much  more  qualified  approval, 
and  the  layman,  for  whose  use  it  presumably  exists  and  from  whose  | 

ranks  its  members  are  drawn,  is  certainly  sceptical  of  its  qualities.  ' 

During  the  last  twenty  years  various  committees,  both  of  com¬ 
mercial  men  and  of  lawyers,  have  sat  to  assess  its  utility  in  the 
modern  state,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  Business  of  the 
Courts  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Sankey  in  1932  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Hanworth,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  As 
a  result  of  the  interim  report  of  this  latter  Committee,  a  Bill 
called  the  Administration  of  Justice  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 

Bill  has  been  introduced  by  Lord  Sankey  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  abolishing  the  Grand  Jury  and,  with  certain  exceptions, 
giving  the  judge  an  absolute  discretion  in  all  civil  cases  to  say 
whether  a  Petty  Jury  shall  be  called  or  not.  The  Bill  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  criticism,  both  at  the  hands  of  magistrates  and  of  the  1 

Bar  Council,  and  perhaps  the  best  method  of  estimating  its  value 
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j  is  to  consider  separately  the  cases  of  the  Grand  and  of  the  Petty 

■:  Jury. 

i  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Grand  Jury 

i  have  been  summarized  by  Sir  William  Holdsworth  in  a  series  of 

l-  lectures  delivered  in  1928  to  the  North-Western  University  in 

iij  Chicago  and  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Some  Lessons  from  our 

Legal  History.  He  lays  stress,  in  the  first  place,  on  its  historical 
significance  as  a  safeguard  against  groundless  or  political  prose¬ 
cutions.  Thus  the  attempt  of  Charles  II  to  convict  Lord 
Shaftesbury  of  High  Treason  was  defeated  because  the  Grand 
Jury  refused  to  return  a  True  Bill  against  him.  Sir  William 
Holdsworth  cites  in  support  of  his  contention  a  verse  from 
Defoe’s  True  Born  Englishman  : 


“  The  meanest  English  Plowman  studies  law 
And  keeps  thereby  the  magistrates  in  awe, 

Will  boldly  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do 
And  sometimes  punish  their  omissions  too.” 

The  verse  is  a  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Englishmen 
of  all  ages  have  welcomed  any  recognition  of  the  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  character  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  specu¬ 
late  whether  the  ploughman  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
been  the  more  astonished  at  the  invitation  to  sit  with  his  betters 
in  the  Grand  Jury  or  at  the  prospect  of  teaching  law  to  the 
Squire.  In  the  second  place.  Sir  William  Holdsworth  suggests 
that  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  the  Grand  Jury  and  discussing 
questions  of  law  with  the  judge  has  always  proved  of  great  value 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  educating  them  to  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  their  own  duties  in  Quarter  or  Petty  Sessions. 

It  is  submitted  that  neither  of  these  arguments,  however 
cogent  they  may  have  been  in  the  past,  possesses  validity  today. 
The  truth  is,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  Bill 
on  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  existence, 
in  the  modern  'legal  system,  of  the  preliminary  examination 
conducted  by  the  magistrates  in  all  cases  where  persons  are 
indicted  for  an  offence  has  rendered  the  retention  of  the  Grand 
Jury  an  unnecessary  luxury.  If  a  man  is  charged  with  a  serious 
crime,  he  is  now  brought  before  a  Bench  of  magistrates  who 
hear  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  give  the  defendant 
a  chance  of  showing  his  defence.  If  the  magistrates  think  that 
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the  prosecution  have  not  made  out  a  pritna  facie  case,  the  prisoner 
is  discharged  :  if  they  think  the  case  is  sufficiently  suspicious  to 
warrant  further  investigation,  they  commit  him  for  trial  at 
Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions.  Such  a  procedure,  it  might  be 
thought,  guarantees  English  subjects  against  the  possibility  of 
groundless  prosecutions.  But,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  whole 
process  is  repeated  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  expense  both 
of  money  and  of  time.  Moreover,  as  Lord  Sankey  pointed  out, 
the  number  of  cases  thrown  out  by  Grand  Juries  is  infinitesimal, 
and,  even  when  this  step  is  taken,  it  is  always  adopted  under 
the  directions  of  the  judge.  Lord  Darling  stated  that  he  could 
not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  a  Grand  Jury  said  that  there 
was  no  True  Bill  unless  the  judge  had  plainly  indicated  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  such  a  course.  The  educative  value  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  the  magistrates  is  still  more  doubtful.  Such  an 
argument  would,  at  the  most,  apply  only  to  the  case  of  Assizes 
and  not  to  that  of  Quarter  Sessions,  where  a  Judge  is  not  present 
to  offer  his  advice,  and  if  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  unable  to 
conduct  their  business  without  the  very  scanty  experience  they 
derive  as  members  of  a  Grand  Jury,  it  is  time  they  were  re¬ 
placed  in  every  case  by  a  professional  judge.  To  achieve  so 
doubtful  an  end  no  fewer  than  22,272  persons  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  courts  in  1931.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Darling, 
“  it  is  hardly  worth  while  putting  so  many  people  to  trouble  and 
expense  simply  in  order  that  some  of  the  grand  jurors  may  receive 
what  is  equal  to  a  University  education  ”. 

The  balance  of  arguments  would  seem  to  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Grand  Jury.  The  encroachments  made 
by  the  new  Bill  on  the  sphere  of  the  Petty  Jury  arouse  more  con¬ 
troversy,  To  appreciate  their  significance  it  would  be  as  well 
to  indicate  somewhat  more  precisely  the  part  at  present  played 
by  the  jury  in  the  machinery  of  justice.  Crimes  are  divided  into 
“  summary  offences  ”,  tried  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  what 
are  popularly  called  the  Police  Courts,  and  “  indictable  offences”, 
or  more  serious  charges,  tried  at  the  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  former  are  never  heard  by  a  jury,  the  latter  always.  No 
change  is  proposed  in  either  system.  In  the  sphere  of  the  civil 
or  non-criminal  law,  the  jury  is  more  or  less  employed  according 
to  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  heard.  A  vast  amount  of  litiga- 
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tion  is  conducted  in  the  various  county  courts  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  In  1931  the  total  number  of  cases  so  heard  was 
25,721,  and  of  these  only  486  were  tried  with  a  jury.  The  rest 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  sitting  either 
as  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  of  the  Chancery  Division, 
or  of  the  somewhat  curiously  constituted  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division.  A  jury  is  used  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
tried  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  but  only  rarely  in  either  of  the 
other  Divisions.  The  institution  is  not,  therefore,  the  cherished 
and  inevitable  symbol  of  independence  which  its  protagonists 
would  suggest.  For  all  practical  purposes  its  regular  use  in 
civil  litigation  is  confined  to  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  and  it  is 
here,  therefore,  that  the  new  Bill  suggests  a  diminution  of  its 
sphere.  The  suggestion  is  to  leave  its  employment  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  judge  save  in  cases  of  defamation,  malicious 
prosecution,  fraud,  seduction  and  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
The  Bill  represents,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of  a  steady  and  progres¬ 
sive  tendency  towards  encroachment  rather  than  the  impetus  of 
a  new  and  revolutionary  movement. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  trial  of  actions  by  a  judge  sitting 
alone  without  a  jury  would  reduce  the  excessive  cost  of  litigation 
of  which  so  much  and  so  just  complaint  has  been  heard  in  recent 
years.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  estimated  both  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  by  Lord  Han  worth’s  Committee  that  a  case 
heard  before  a  jury  takes  at  least  twice  and  possibly  three  times 
as  long  to  decide  as  a  case  heard  by  a  judge  alone.  The  evidence 
takes  longer  to  elicit,  speeches  are  made  by  counsel  whose  pro¬ 
tracted  eloquence,  while  possibly  required  to  impress  or  obscure 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  would  be  at  once  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
if  directed  to  the  judge  ;  while  the  judge  himself  has  to  occupy 
patient  hours  in  marshalling  the  facts  for  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
and  relieving  the  case  of  the  embarrassments  with  which  the 
misdirected  enthusiasm  of  counsel  has  surrounded  it. 

In  the  second  place,  not  only  does  this  expenditure  of  time  mean 
a  corresponding  expenditure  of  money,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
counsel  are  briefed  because  of  their  reputation  for  eloquence 
or  for  their  powers  of  attacting  or  dazzling  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
and  their  fees  are  not  unnaturally  in  proportion  to  their  forensic 
abilities.  It  would  perhaps  be  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  a 
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prospective  loss  of  income  the  opposition  which  the  Bar  Council 
has  manifested  to  the  proposals  in  the  Bill,  but  at  least  Lord 
Darling  said  of  this  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  “  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  of  it.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
practice  in  the  common  law  courts  who  are  good  at  addressing 
juries,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  what 
they  have  now,  the  chance  of  influencing  a  jury  In  the  third 
place,  the  presence  of  the  jury  often  produces  a  series  of  dilatory 
and  expensive  appeals  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided.  It 
is  true  that  no  judge  can  upset  the  verdict  of  a  jury  merely  because 
he  does  not  like  it  or  would  himself  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  But  the  judgment  can  be  reversed  on  the  ground  that 
“  no  reasonable  person  could  possibly  have  arrived  at  the  verdict 
which  has  in  fact  been  given  ”.  The  somewhat  subtle  distinction 
between  these  two  attitudes  enables  disappointed  litigants  with 
a  sufficiently  long  purse  to  take  their  case  from  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  thence  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  superior  and  more  favourable 
manifestation  of  the  reasonable  mind. 

What  are  the  arguments  which  can  be  mustered  against  these 
undeniable  economies  in  time  and  money  ?  The  supporters  of 
the  jury  may  be  ranged  in  two  classes  :  those  who  would  resist 
all  encroachments  on  its  sphere  and  those  who,  while  admitting 
that  it  should  undergo  some  restriction,  maintain  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  present  Bill  are  too  drastic.  Its  more  determined 
protagonists  point,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Jury,  to  its  tradi¬ 
tional  value  as  a  safeguard  against  political  tyranny.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  such  a  function  are,  of  course,  familiar,  from  the  trial 
of  the  Seven  Bishops  to  the  acquittal  of  Thomas  Hardy  in  1794, 
an  incident  which,  as  Professor  Trevelyan  claims,  “  saved 
England  from  a  course  of  bloodshed  and  perhaps  ultimately  from 
a  retributive  revolution  ”.  These  illustrations,  however,  are  not 
merely  historical :  they  are  archaic.  Today  the  judges  provide 
the  most  effective  bulwark  against  executive  tyranny  :  it  was 
left  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  publish  a  warning  against  the 
“  new  despotism  ”  which,  in  the  guise  of  administrative  regulation, 
is  consciously  or  unconsciously  threatening  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Even  if  the  Bench  were  tempted  to  forsake  its  wonted 
and  acknowledged  impartiality,  the  existence  of  a  vigilant 
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and  powerful  Press  would  prevent  a  return  to  the  more  doubtful 
precedents  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

These  arguments  are  supported  by  more  practical  considera¬ 
tions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  presence  of  the  jury  is  required 
to  keep  the  law  in  touch  with  the  facts  of  ordinary  life.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Holdsworth,  “  the  jury  system  has  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  been  constantly  bringing  the  rule  of  law  to  the 
touchstone  of  contemporary  common  sense  ”.  The  argument 
would  imply  that  the  judges  are  in  some  way  removed  from  con¬ 
tact  with  practical  affairs,  that  they  are  relieved  from  the  pre¬ 
occupations  of  a  baser  humanity  and  enabled,  by  some  fantastic 
process,  to  pursue  their  deliberations  in  a  moral  and  mental 
vacuum.  The  contention  has  barely  to  be  stated  to  be  rejected. 
A  judge,  who  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  life  in  examining  dis¬ 
puted  issues  of  fact  and  is  familiar  with  every  facet  of  human 
ingenuity,  would  appear  to  be  at  least  as  capable  as  twelve  rather 
bewildered  laymen  of  deciding  at  what  pace  a  car  was  travelling 
or  how  stupid  was  the  pedestrian  with  whom  it  collided. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  presence  of  the  jury  assists  the 
precise  formulation  of  legal  principles  by  the  necessity  under 
which  the  judge  labours  of  explaining  the  law  to  the  jury  in  clear 
and  simple  language.  An  inspection  of  the  Law  Reports  would 
scarcely  support  this  statement.  There  are  few  rules  of  the 
common  law  the  difficulty  of  which  is  so  familiar  and  so  exasperat¬ 
ing  to  students  as  the  so-called  doctrine  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence,  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  respective 
liability  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  running-down  case  where 
both  parties  have  been  in  some  measure  to  blame.  Such  cases 
provide  70  per  cent,  of  the  common  jury  actions  tried  in  the 
English  courts,  and  the  complexities  of  the  law  are  largely  due 
to  the  attempts  of  the  judges  to  explain  its  vagaries  to  the  lay 
mind.  A  judge^  sitting  without  a  jury  would  be  able  to  apply 
principles  to  facts  without  the  danger  of  misapprehension,  and 
litigants  would  be  spared  the  expense  of  appeals  due  only  to  the 
failure  of  the  jury  to  understand  a  point  of  law. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  contentions  of  those  who,  while 
admitting  that  some  restriction  of  the  jury’s  activities  is  required, 
think  that  the  present  proposals  are  too  drastic.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  are  in  fact  summarised  in  the  statement  of  Lord  Atkin 
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to  the  House  of  Lords  that,  whenever  the  character  of  a  person 
is  in  issue,  he  has  a  right  to  have  it  cleared  by  the  judgment  of 
his  fellows.  It  is  presumably  for  this  reason  that  the  cases 
of  defamation,  malicious  prosecution,  seduction  and  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
and  there  is  some  force  in  the  argument  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  applying  its  provisions  to  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus, 
it  is  suggested,  a  jury  might  well  be  employed  to  decide  cases  of 
fraud,  of  wrongful  dismissal  and  of  insurance  when  the  under¬ 
writer  alleges  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  assured. 

On  examination,  however,  the  argument  loses  its  force.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  jury  might  not 
be  allowed  in  such  actions.  The  judge  is  to  exercise  his  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  its  employment,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  would  refuse  it  in  an  appropriate  instance.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  questions  of  personal  charac¬ 
ter  are  involved,  which  even  to-day  are  tried  by  a  judge  alone,  to 
the  acknowledged  satisfaction  of  the  litigants.  Cases  of  fraud 
are  tried  daily  both  by  County  Court  judges  and  by  the  judges  of 
the  Chancery  Division  sitting  without  a  jury — cases  which  often 
involve  issues  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  reputation  and 
property  both  of  company  directors  and  of  the  firms  which  they 
represent.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  any  better  result 
would  be  produced  if  they  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  It  might 
indeed  be  argued,  not  that  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  Bill  should 
be  enlarged,  but  that  there  should  be  no  exceptions  at  all :  that 
all  civil  actions,  whether  for  defamation,  for  fraud  or  for  negli¬ 
gence,  should  be  heard  by  a  judge  alone.  In  truth,  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  difficulties  under  which  the  jury  labours,  the 
wonder  is,  as  Dr.*  Johnson  said  of  the  woman  preaching,  not 
that  it  does  not  do  its  work  better,  but  that  it  can  do  it  at  all. 
The  time  perhaps  has  come  when,  as  far  as  civil  proceedings  are 
concerned,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  anachronism,  and,  however 
deeply  the  historian  may  regret  its  passing,  the  present  cost  of 
litigation  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  an  article  of  merely 
sentimental  value. 
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By  Terence  Dennis  and  Waldo  Stone 


IN  the  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Camden  there  is  a  famous  description 
of  an  excursion  into  some  suburb  (with  the  de  Goncourts 
and  Huysmans),  wherein,  to  the  accompaniment  of  brilliant 
conversation,  the  literati  breakfast  under  the  limes. 

As  I  turned  from  the  terraces  of  Hampstead  and  went  towards 
the  Heath,  I  began  to  think  of  Camden’s  youth  in  Paris,  of  the 
people  he  had  known — the  glowing  phantasmagoria  of  his  memoirs 
that  is  suggestive  somehow  of  coloured  domes  and  pinnacles. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  that  unaccountable  vision  of  an  aged 
author’s  youth  should  have  assailed  me  as  I  searched  for  a  room 
in  Hampstead.  It  may  have  been  that  the  street  of  tall  houses 
into  which  I  had  unthinkingly  plunged,  recalled  certain  v^ayward 
passages  in  Camden.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  realized  that  my  quest 
for  a  pension  had  ended  when  Madame  Dys  opened  her  front 
door  and  hopefully  regarded  my  dusty  shoes. 

She  swept  me  into  her  house,  and  her  greenish  black  silk 
rustled  up  the  staircase  before  me,  a  torrent  of  words  streaming 
from  her  eager  lips.  This  was  a  relief,  coming  as  it  did  on  top 
of  my  encounters  with  those  taciturn,  withered  ladies  who  owned 
so  many  of  the  houses  in  Hampstead. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  little  landing,  Madame  knocked  upon 
a  door.  Receiving  no  reply,  she  led  me  into  a  room  about  which 
were  scattered  several  strange  garments.  A  large,  half-packed 
trunk  hid  the  fireplace.  Because  the  day  was  excessively  warm, 
the  room  cool,  and  the  search  for  lodgings  seemingly  interminable, 
I  decided  to  become  the  guest  of  Madame  Dys. 

“  I  would  not  let  this  room  to  everyone  ”,  she  said,  as  I  went 
to  the  window  and  surveyed  three  poplars  that  rose  like  green 
candles  against  a  background  of  glittering  roofs. 

“  Not  to  everyone  ”,  she  repeated,  ”  but  you,  sir,  well — it  is 
different.  We  shall  get  on  famously.  I  may  be  French - ” 
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“  But  you  speak  English  so  well  ”,  I  muttered,  feigning  an 
interest  in  a  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  depicted  in  Berlin 
wool  above  the  bed. 

“  I  may  be  French,  but  how  I  adore  the  English  hygiene.  This 
house,  now,  is  so  clean  I  And  my  father,  you  must  know,  is 
buried  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.” 

“  Where  is  that  ?  ” 

An  expression  of  incredulity  blurred  the  calm  of  her  well- 
preserved  face  ;  as  a  sword  of  lightning  will  expose  a  ruin  at 
night  with  an  intensity  that  cannot  happen  by  day,  so  did  I 
realize  that  Madame  Dys  must  have  been  over  seventy. 

The  sword  flashed  and  was  gone  ;  she  regained  her  composure 
and  once  more  became  ageless.  Raising  her  eyebrows  and 
smiling  at  my  question,  she  seemed  inclined  to  withhold  the  name 
of  the  city.  Although  she  stood  upon  a  little  pile  of  soiled  clothes 
I  could  tell  that  it  was  with  such  coquetries  she  must  have 
charmed  her  husband  half-a-century  ago.  Lacking,  however, 
the  grace  of  youth,  this  deliberate  archness  suggested  a  skeleton 
whose  bones  rattled  in  the  wind — albeit  the  bones  prevailed,  and 
with  a  little  scream  of  triumphant  laughter  she  informed  me  that 
Bath  was  the  city. 

The  room,  she  said,  would  be  ready  for  me  by  the  time  I 
returned  with  my  luggage.  Beneath  her  steady  appraisement  a 
graceful  leave-taking  seemed  to  be  impossible.  The  room  did 
not  appeal  to  me,  but  the  house  had  character. 

“  So  it  is  settled,  sir.  We  dine  at  seven-thirty  ”,  she  said  at 
last.  Released  from  her  scrutiny  I  went  downstairs,  while  she 
rustled  after  me,  crying  :  ”  The  view  !  the  view !  Never,  sir, 
will  you  find  a  more  taking  panorama  of  London.” 

The  front- door  was  open,  and  I  fled  out  into  the  sunlight. 

«  «  • 

The  house  with  its  slated  roof  and  little  pots  of  greenery 
suspended  above  the  entrance  was  redolent  of  Madame  Dys. 

It  had  an  air  of  overwhelming  respectability,  yet  at  the  same  time 
a  suggestion  of  raffishness.  The  heavily  curtained  windows  ' 

were  like  faces  covered  with  those  veils  that  my  hostess  must  at  , 

one  time  have  worn.  We  stood  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  ’ 

gilded  solidity  of  the  nineties  mingled  with  the  bravura  of  the 
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Second  Empire.  The  marble  pedestals  were  at  variance  with  the 
photographs  of  fabulous-looking  ladies  with  aigrettes  in  their 
hair.  Six  wooden-backed  chairs  with  yellow  sateen  seats  rest¬ 
lessly  waited  upon  the  green  carpet. 

“  You  are  admiring  my  furniture,  sir  cried  Madame.  She 
turned  towards  the  draped  piano. 

“  I  have  no  more  the  time  for  music  ”,  she  lamented,  “  but 
there,  how  I  love  it.  Chopin  !  What  a  master  !  ” 

It  was  useless  to  regret  having  chosen  this  house  for  my  abode, 
and  in  order  to  terminate  the  memories  of  piano-playing  on 
winter  afternoons  evoked  by  Madame,  I  besought  her  to  lead 
me  to  the  bathroom. 

“  A-a-ah  ”,  Madame  exclaimed,  almost  singing  the  ejaculation, 
“  I  will  bring  you  some  hot  water  and  a  basin  this  instant.  Now, 
I  must  tell  you  how  it  is.  The  Persian  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  left  to-day  has  unfortunately  missed  his  connection.  Quel 
salaud  !  I  told  him  that  he  would  not  make  it ;  nor  did  the  boat- 
train  wait.  He  is  obliged  to  sleep  here  but  one  more  night.  It 
is  your  room,  you  understand,  which  he  was  to  have  vacated. 
Never,  never  will  I  have  Orientals  again.  He  comes  from 
a  coarse  country,  and  does  not  comprehend  the  cultured  lands.” 

“  But  surely  the  Persians  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  ATon,  non,  non,”  she  cried,  with  a  final  gesture  of  despair 
towards  the  piano.  ‘‘You  have  not  had  to  work  your  fingers 
to  the  bone  for  one  of  them.  Japanese,  Cochin  Chinas,  Mongols — 
I  tell  you  they  are  all  of  a  like.  So  you  see  how  it  is  that  I  ask 
you  to  sleep  one  night  in  the  salon  ?  ” 

A  gleam  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  pointed  a  finger  at  me. 

‘‘  You  are  a  good  sport”,  she  cried.  “  Gest  ga.  A  good  sport.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  the  playfulness  changed  into  admira¬ 
tion  as  she  glanced  at  the  display  of  starched,  family  countenances 
set  in  silver  frames  that  overflowed  from  the  mantelpiece  on  to 
walls  and  tables.' 

“  But  where  shall  I  sleep  ?  ” 

She  gave  an  outraged  laugh. 

“  Ah,  bed  1  ”  she  exclaimed.  Caressing  the  cretonne-covered 
sofa,  she  flashed,  “  If  you  do  not  mind  using  this  just  for  ce  soir. 

Indeed,  it  is  as  soft  as - ”  Wildly  she  searched  for  a  simile, 

only  to  end  by  repeating,  “  soft  ”. 
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I  accepted  with  a  bad  grace. 

“  Vous  rCites  pas  gentil  ”,  she  said.  “  It  is  but  for  a  few  hours.” 
A  few  hours  !  I  sniffed  the  chill,  musty  air  of  the  salon.  A 
procession  of  brides,  buttoned  into  tight  dresses  that  flowed  about 
their  feet,  sparkled  from  a  dark  corner.  Madame’s  nieces,  I 
supposed,  while  I  endeavoured  to  ignore  the  photographs.  Had 
not  a  thousand  pounds  been  offered  to  anyone  who  would  spend 
a  night  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  ? 

“  Lavez  ”,  purred  Madame,  returning  to  this  fantastic  room, 
with  a  blue  basin  and  a  towel. 

Already  she  had  changed  into  a  formless  dress  of  grey  silk ; 
pinkish  tulle  floated  about  her  shoulders.  She  set  down  the  basin, 
and  secured  the  tulle  to  her  bosom  with  a  diamond  scarf-pin. 

“  You  will  find  us  downstairs  ”,  she  said. 

The  prospect  of  a  tedious  evening  produced  a  nostalgia  which 
was  akin  to  that  suffered  by  small  boys  upon  their  return  to 
school.  It  was  unavailing  to  argue  that  schoolboys  were  prisoners, 
whereas  I  was  free  to  come  and  go.  I  felt  insufferably  weary  and 
the  coffin-like  sofa  held  no  promise  of  relief ;  moreover,  I  feared 
that  I  would  be  drowned  in  a  sea  of  broken  English. 

The  thought  of  my  books  packed  away  in  a  friend’s  flat  served 
to  increase  my  melancholy.  At  that  time  I  had  no  praise  for  any 
author  save  Oliver  Camden,  and  I  reproached  myself  for  the 
negligence  that  had  permitted  me  to  leave  Camden’s  Memoirs 
with  the  rest  of  my  library. 

Instead  of  reading  Camden,  I  must  descend  the  stairs  to 
Madame’s  dining-room,  and  as  I  entered  the  dimly  illumined 
room,  Madame  rose  from  her  chair. 

Seated  at  the  table  were  two  young  girls  and  a  rubicund  clergy¬ 
man.  ”  They  are  here  to  learn  English”,  explained  Madame, 
indicating  the  girls.  The  clergyman  (to  whom  Madame  intro¬ 
duced  me  with  the  words,  “  The  Reverend  Mr.  Hector  Bostock 

— holiday  making  in  London,  he  tells  me - ”)  said  very  loudly, 

”  I  am  happy  to  see  a  stranger  in  our  midst.  Some  more  of  this 
excellent  sauce,  please.” 

Just  then  there  sounded  a  gurgle  from  the  floor  above.  Madame 
rose  and  flashed  at  us,  “  The  Persian  gentleman — it  is  a  sign 
that  he  wishes  to  eat”. 

“  But  does  he  not  dine  with  us  ?  ” 
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“  He  eats  in  his  room”,  said  Madame,  “  it  is  altogether  better 

SO. 

She  hurried  from  the  table,  waving  her  hands,  and  saying : 
“  What  time  do  I  get  to  teach  the  language  ?  It  is  only  at 
dinner - ” 

“  Extraordinary,  extraordinary  ”,  muttered  the  clergyman, 
helping  himself  to  pickled  cabbage.  “  Life  in  a  French  home  1 
My  wife  will  be  most  interested.”  He  shouted  across  the  table, 
for  the  young  women  were  screaming  with  amusement  at  some 
secret  joke. 

When  Madame  came  downstairs  she  sighed.  “  He  tells  me  his 
father  is  an  orange-dealer.  But  enough  of  dull  things,  my 
friends.  Come,  let  us  laugh  and  enjoy  ourselves.  I  will  speak  to 
you  all  about  my  little  life  here  in  London.” 

Throwing  back  her  head  and  swelling  her  bosom,  she  plunged 
into  a  conversational  whirlpool.  Remorseless  (as  only  the  French 
can  be)  in  her  pursuit  of  domestic  minutiae,  inexorable  in  her 
determination  to  gain  sympathy,  she  talked  until  the  food  con¬ 
gealed  upon  the  dishes.  As  she  spoke  of  her  family  I  could 
see  the  photographs  in  the  salon  staring  vacantly  at  the  sofa 
upon  which  I  must  try  to  sleep. 

“  I  could  never,  never  stomach  an  insult - ”  Madame  was 

saying.  I  raised  my  head.  Good  heavens  !  Eleven  o’clock  ! 
The  Reverend  Hector  Bostock  must  have  gone  to  bed  long  ago, 
worn  down,  no  doubt  by  Madame’s  ceaseless  flow.  As  for  the 
girls,  they  had  rushed  upstairs  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner. 

It  was  clear  that  for  Madame  the  night  had  but  begun.  When 
I  looked  at  the  clock  she  made  a  little  movement  of  protest. 

”  Never  stomach  an  insult  ”,  she  repeated  menacingly,  her 
eyes  glittering.  “  I  recall  years  ago  at  the  Caf6  Blanc - ” 

So  she  had  known  the  Caf6  Blanc.  The  beloved  caravanserai 
of  Zola,  and  later,  Camden. 

‘‘  Tell  me  about  the  Caf6  Blanc,  Madame.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  a  silence  enveloped  us.  The  clock 
ticked  aggressively.  A  fly  settled  upon  Madame’s  nose. 

“  Paris  has  changed”,  she  said.  “  It  is  all  fox-trot  and  American 
swear- words  they  tell  me.” 

If  she  would  not  speak  of  the  Caf6  Blanc. — Yet  I  continued  to 
sit  in  the  plush  arm-chair,  held  captive  by  the  picture  of  an 
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endless  winter  night,  during  which  my  hostess  was  condemned 
to  the  dismal  task  of  washing  the  dishes,  of  removing  dirt  from 
clothes  and  plates. 

“  You  are  tired  ”,  she  said  at  last.  There  was  reproof  in  her 
tone.  “  I,  too,  used  to  get  tired  when  I  started  my  little  life  over 
here.  But  now,  it  is  different.  After  washing-up  I  play  my 
patiences.  Then  there  are  many  letters  to  be  written  to  the  dear 
ones  in  France.” 

“  But  the  Caf^  ...”  I  persevered.  My  hostess  sighed,  “  Bon 
soity  bonne  nuit  ”. 

I  left  her  sitting  in  a  regal  attitude  before  the  dirty  dishes  ; 
to-night,  I  felt  convinced,  she  would  write  nothing  to  the  dear 
ones  in  France. 

«  «  * 

In  Stravinsky’s  Sacre  du  Printemps  there  is  a  Ritual  Dance  in 
which  bars  of  ^  succeed  each  other  with  wild  unreason ; 

so,  as  I  lay  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  did  my  thoughts, 
with  Madame  Dys  for  a  theme,  jerk  from  rhythm  to  rhythm. 
Sleep  was  impossible.  Madame  would  have  blossomed  into  an 
unforgetable  character  had  she  appeared  in  one  of  Camden’s 
novels.  He  would  have  plucked  the  dead  flowers  from  her,  have 
cut  away  the  suckers  that  clustered  at  her  roots.  Proust  might 
have  pinned  her  on  to  paper,  dissected  her,  and  insisted  that  her 
banalities  were  interesting  ;  but  Camden  would  have  brought 
her,  dead  as  she  was,  to  life. 

A  moon  raised  its  pale  form,  illumining  dark  corners  in  my 
mind,  and  I  saw  that  it  had  the  face  of  Madame  Dys.  In  that 
phantom-like  apartment  my  laughter  had  a  mirthless  sound. 
The  moon  became  a  twisted  tree  that  was  for  ever  shedding 
dead  leaves,  but  even  the  tree  had  once  been  young. 

Alas,  I  could  not  stay  with  Madame,  I  reflected,  as  I  breathed 
the  musty  air  of  the  salon.  I  remembered  the  three  poplar 
candles  and  glittering  roofs,  but  one  does  not  remain  in  a  London 
suburb  because  of  roofs  and  poplars.  Madame  had  spoken 
truly.  Never  would  I  find  those  things  elsewhere — but  I  would 
have  to  find  a  house  in  which  sleep  was  possible. 

Above  my  head  hung  the  vast  chandelier  with  its  ring  of 
saffron  candles.  The  furniture  assumed  monstrous  proportions, 
floating  towards  the  ceiling  .  .  . 
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Presently  I  heard  a  series  of  rustlings  coming  from  the  hall. 
Madame  was  retiring.  The  necessity  to  speak  to  someone  (even 
one  word)  brought  to  my  over-exhausted  brain  a  plan. 

“  Madame”,  I  cried  (with  that  urgency  which  such  situations 
will  engender)  as  I  opened  the  salon  door.  “  Madame,  I  cannot 
sleep.  Have  you  a  book  that  you  can  lend  me  ?  ” 

“  With  pleasure,  sir”,  she  replied.  “  Come,  you  shall  see  my 
library.”  Already  she  had  let  down  her  hair,  and  her  dress  hung 
loosely,  unbuttoned,  no  doubt,  in  some  strange  place. 

Her  bedroom  was  next  to  the  salon.  It  was  in  an  even  more 
disordered  state  than  the  room  I  had  first  seen,  where  outside 
the  window  burnt  the  poplars.  As  in  that  room,  there  were 
clothes  in  disarray,  but  here,  wherever  there  was  any  space,  dirty 
cups  and  plates  stood  upon  torn  pieces  of  newspaper. 

Yet  it  was  here  that  I  chose  to  have  an  impression  of  Madame 
Dys  wearing  those  tiresome  long  gloves  which  from  time  to 
time  become  fashionable,  dancing  to  the  strains  of  Offenbach. 

She  seemed  oblivious  of  the  muddle.  “  Voila  !  ”  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  walnut  bookshelf  which  bore  (in  poker-work)  the 
inscription :  Culture  and  Piety. 

“  Between  dinner  and  now  ”,  she  said,  before  I  was  able  to 
select  a  volume,  ”  is  the  only  time  I  have,  sir.  All  day  I  sweep 
and  clean  and  buy  vegetables  and  meat.  It  is  at  night  that 
I  cease  to  think  of  such  things.” 

“You  are  fortunate,  Madame,  to  be  able  to  forget  them  so 
easily.” 

“  It  is  not  always  so  easy.  I  have  one  fear  that  I  shall  be  left 
without  guests.  Last  winter  I  had  only  one.  A  young  Italian 
boy.  He  was  so  difficult  to  please.  He  was  for  ever  inviting  his 
cousins  to  this  house,  always  new  ones,  you  understand,  and  he 

would  not  eat  his  food.  If  I  cannot  get  guests - ”  she  paused, 

and  added,  “  It  is  my  great  wish  to  return  to  France  one  day, 
later  on,  you  must  know,  when  I  have  saved  enough  money  ”. 

Without  doubting  her  sincerity,  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
spoken  such  words  as  these  for  many  years.  At  the  word  money ^ 
I  was  filled  with  a  strange  fear,  not  of  my  own  emotions,  but  of 
Madame  Dys  herself. 

I  turned  to  the  bookshelf,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
volume  at  random  (for  I  did  not  care  what  it  was),  when  to  my 
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astonishment  I  saw,  wedged  between  the  Sorrows  of  Satan  and 
Bars  of  Iron^  a  copy  of  Diana  Lister.  It  was  a  first  edition.  In¬ 
spection  disclosed  two  more  of  Camden’s  works,  one  of  which 
I  had  never  heard  of  before. 

“  I  will  take  this  book,  Madame,  if  I  may.” 

My  nervous  exhaustion  had  vanished  as  though  by  magic. 

”  Camden”,  she  said,  glancing  at  the  cover,  ”  he  is  not  a  serious 
writer.  This  book  is  better — see — it  is  by  Wentworth- Jones. 
No  matter,  take  the  other  if  you  wish  it.” 

Once  more  in  the  salon  I  opened  the  book.  It  was  privately 
printed,  evidently  a  first  attempt  at  that  form  of  memoir  to  which 
he  had  given  so  much  time. 

As  I  read  on  it  became  clear  that  he  had  used  a  great  deal  of 
the  material  in  this  book  for  Early  Life 

There  was  a  chapter  entitled,  “  Cecile  Marny.” 

"  An  exquisite  girl  was  this  Cecile.  She  lived  in  the  rue  des  Abbesses,  and 
used  to  wear  white  dresses  with  mauve  ribbons”. 

I  turned  a  page.  She  became  extravagant; 

"  Every  afternoon  C&ile  drove  to  the  Bois  in  a  fine  carriage  drawn  by 
Arabian  horses.  She  forsook  old  haunts  .  . 

Extravagant  and  capricious  in  the  grand  manner  of  the 
courtesan - 

“  At  that  time  she  was  as  beautiful  as  one  of  her  Arab  horses.  It  was  at 
the  Caf4  Blanc  that  C6cile  made  her  appearance,  driving  up  one  evening  in 
the  traditional  manner.  A  young  man,  whom  she  had  befriended  in  the 
Montmartre  days,  started  up  from  among  the  tables  and  accused  Cecile  of 
having  betrayed  her  old  friends.  '  Such  women  as  you',  he  cried,  ‘  brought 
France  to  corruption  long  ago’. 

”  ‘  I  came  here  to-night  so  that  you  could  give  me  your  blessing,’  replied 
Cecile,  *  for  to-morrow  I  am  leaving  Paris.’  ” 

Further  on  I  learned  by  a  casual  reference  that  Cecile  Marny 
had  become  Cecile  Dys,  and  had  settled  in  London.  The  dates 
indicated  that  she  would  have  been  the  age  of  my  present 
landlady. 

«  *  « 

“  You  are  leaving  us  ?  ”  said  Madame,  as  she  officiated  at  the 
breakfast  table.  She  wore  an  old-fashioned  black  hat  which, 
she  averred,  inspired  her  with  confidence. 

”  I  so  often  wish  to  sleep  at  this  early  hour,”  she  explained. 
Doubtless  she  had  sat  up  until  three  in  the  morning  for  many 
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years.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  let  me  buy  the  book  I  had 
borrowed  upon  the  previous  evening.  I  said  that  I  would  give 
her  five  pounds.  “  Monsieur”,  she  answered,  ”  I  could  not  take 
five  thousand  pounds  for  that  book.  I  did  not  comprehend  until 
after  you  had  gone  which  volume  you  had  taken.  That  book 
I  had  intended  to  burn  long  ago,  and  to-day  I  shall  do  so.  But 
you  may  have  the  other  two  books  of  Camden.” 

Nor  would  Madame  Dys  accept  any  money  for  the  subsequent 
volumes.  That  is  why  I  often  tell  people  that  there  are  some 
things  Frenchwomen  will  not  sell. 
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By  Sir  Arthur  Hort 

Atrip  taken  in  1931  to  two  of  the  most  frequented  resorts 
in  the  Canton  Valais  has  stirred  memories  of  forty  years 
back  and  more,  and  tempts  me  to  some  discursive  remin¬ 
iscences.  In  the  long  interval  I  have,  though  an  almost  fanatical 
lover  of  mountains,  avoided  Switzerland  for  a  combination  of 
reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  French 
Pyrenees  have  lured  me  a  dozen  times,  and  I  have  made  some 
acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Italian  Alps,  Dauphiny,  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  South  Tirol.  One  reason  for  the  choice  of  Alps  out¬ 
side  Switzerland  may  be  mentioned  :  I  confess  to  a  foolish  habit 
of  collecting  alpine  plants  and  endeavouring,  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess,  to  grow  them.  Now  it  happens  that  the  flora  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  ends  of  the  chain  is  on  the  whole  richer  than  that 
of  the  Central  Alps.  It  happens  also  that  it  has  become  less 
easy  to  take  plants  from  territory  under  Swiss  rule  on  account 
of  recent  prohibitive  legislation  :  at  all  events,  one  has  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  convincing  the  authorities  that  one  uses  the  trowel 
with  due  discretion,  and  does  not,  like  the  heedless  persons 
whom  the  law  was  framed  to  restrain,  tear  up  plants  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  without  regard  to  their  rarity  or  to  the  possibility  of 
acclimatising  them. 

But  to  turn  back  from  recent  experience  to  the  now  distant 
years  of  which  it  has  refreshed  the  memory.  I  first  crossed  the 
Channel  in  1885  with  my  father,  having  just  taken  my  degree. 
He  had  been  an  expert  climber  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  the  idea  of  which  was  first  broached  in  a  letter 
to  him  from  Mr.  W.  Mathews.  Since  he  had  perforce  given 
up  climbing  he  had  continued  to  visit  the  Alps  almost  every 
summer,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  their  less 
obvious  hostelries  was  thorough.  Many  years  before  1885  he 
had  noticed  the  wonderful  possibilities  as  an  Alpine  station  of 
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F6e  on  a  shelf  above  the  Saasthal ;  and  at  Saas-F6e,  as  the  place 
had  now  come  to  be  called  (inaccurately,  as  the  late  Mr.  Coolidge 
informed  me),  he  now  proposed  that  we  should  make  our  prin¬ 
cipal  stay  :  the  first  hotel  had  been  opened  the  year  before. 

I  was  first  however  to  see  something  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 
giants,  and  we  walked  over  the  Gemmi  by  the  horrible  dusty 
zigzags  down  to  Leukerbad.  Here  it  was  our  duty  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  place,  the  patients  taking  their  cure  all  together 
in  a  large  bath  :  they  stood  up  to  their  necks  in  water  and  took 
light  refreshments  from  floating  trays.  As  we  entered,  we  were 
greeted  with  shouts  from  the  bathers.  I  could  not  detect  what 
they  were  saying,  but  our  guide  explained  that  the  shouts  were 
aimed  at  me  and  that  the  words  were  “  Chapeaux  I  Chapeaux  1 
il  y  a  des  dames  ici  ”.  I  removed  my  hat  and  received  a  round 
of  cheers.  I  wonder  if  this  mild  jest  still  continues  :  the 
Lotschberg  short  cut  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Rhone  Valley  has 
probably  deprived  Leukerbad  of  many  visitors.  From  the 
baths  we  drove  down  to  Leuk  in  that  stifling  hollow,  and  thence 
trained  to  Visp,  where  we  passed  a  hot,  uncomfortable  night. 
The  next  day  my  father  rode  a  mule  and  I  walked  up  the  Saasthal 
to  Saas  F6e  :  now  and  for  these  many  years  you  train  as  far  as 
Stalden  and  escape  the  hottest  and  dustiest  stage.  In  a  few  more 
years’  time  you  (if  you  wish  it — the  prospect  does  not  allure  me) 
will  be  able  to  drive  all  the  way  by  the  new  road  now  under 
construction. 

The  long  tramp  (we  took  all  day  over  it,  stopping  for  rest  and 
refreshment  at  Stalden  and  Saas-im-Grund)  was  enlivened  for 
me  by  the  wayside  sights  of  gorgeous  butterflies,  lizards,  and 
huge  crimson  crickets,  and  by  the  eating  of  sour  barberries. 
There  were  then  two  hotels  at  Fee,  one  only  just  finished.  The 
company  at  the  older  hotel,  where  we  stayed,  was  mainly  English. 
It  included,  at  or  soon  after  the  time  of  our  arrival,  G.  H.  Rendall, 
afterwards  headmaster  of  Charterhouse  ;  A.  W.  Verrall,  most 
revolutionary  of  critics  of  Attic  tragedy  and  most  lovable  of  men, 
with  his  wife,  also  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Leaf,  with  their  two  sons,  Walter,  the  brilliant  Hellenist, 
and  equally  eminent  as  a  man  of  business  ;  and  Herbert,  beloved 
of  many  generations  of  boys  who,  like  myself,  were  educated  at 
Marlborough — ^where  happily  he  still  lives. 
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Thus  Cambridge  scholarship  was  strongly  represented. 
Walter  Leaf  had  been  senior  classic,  Rendall  third  in  the  same 
year,  Verrall  was  second  in  the  year  in  which  S.  H.  Butcher  was 
senior.  There  was  also  the  much  respected  Bursar  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  J.  S.  Thomas,  with  his  family.  “  Respected  ”  is 
perhaps  hardly  a  strong  enough  word.  I  remember  that  once, 
when  a  boy  had  the  hardihood  to  write  him  a  letter,  to  which 
however  he  had  not  the  courage  to  append  his  name,  complaining 
of  the  school  dietary,  the  answer  was  a  notice  on  the  school 
board  :  “  The  boy  who  writes  anonymous  letters  to  the  Bursar 
is  advised  to  take  the  more  manly  course  of  a  personal  interview  ”. 
It  was  felt  that  the  manliest  of  Marlburians  might  have  flinched 
from  such  an  encounter. 

Our  stay  lasted  some  weeks.  My  father,  a  Divinity  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  had,  as  always,  much  engrossing  literary  work  on 
hand  :  I  had  just  begun  to  read  Ancient  Philosophy  for  the  second 
part  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  my  Swiss  trip,  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  was  a  sort  of  Long  Vacation  term.  Accordingly  I  spent 
most  of  my  mornings  puzzling  over  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  in 
the  pleasant  Almagell  Wood,  where  an  occasional  debauch  of 
bilberries  diversified  my  philosophical  studies.  I  did  however 
essay  one  or  two  mild  ascents  :  that  of  the  Plattjen,  up  which 
there  is  a  path,  hardly  counts  as  a  climb  :  I  went  up  it  to  gather 
edelweiss,  as  my  diary  records,  the  page  being  still  marked  with 
three  quite  recognizable  sprigs  of  that  curiously  overrated  plant. 
There  is  now  a  hotel  near  the  top  of  the  Plattjen,  and  the  edelweiss 
is  no  longer  obvious. 

Gerald  Rendall  took  me  with  two  other  novices  up  the  Egginer- 
horn,  which,  I  understand,  is  a  tyro’s  peak  :  One  does  however 
go  with  guides  and  a  rope  and  start  in  the  dark.  I  also  ascended 
the  Klein  Allalinhorn  with  the  two  Leafs  and  Thomas  ;  and  this 
further  experience,  joyous  as  it  was,  confirmed  me  in  the  sad 
conviction  that  I  was  not  born  a  climber,  but  in  this  regard,  as 
in  all  others,  was  a  degenerate  son  of  my  father.  This  conclusion 
was  not  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  way  down,  when  I 
was  last  on  the  rope,  presumably  because  it  was  now  hardly 
required,  as  we  crossed  an  easy  piece  of  glacier,  I  slipped  and 
fell  prone  ;  and  since  I  was  unable  to  make  the  others  hear,  as 
they  trotted  down  at  a  smart  pace,  I  was  for  some  time  dragged 
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ignominiously  on  my  front,  being  jerked  down  again  by  the  rope 
whenever  I  tried  to  get  on  my  feet.  But  it  was  glorious  fun  : 
I  can  hear  now  Walter  Leaf’s  cries  of  exuberant  delight,  as  he 
heaved  boulders  over  from  the  top  on  to  the  glacier  below — a 
reprehensible  pastime,  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  danger  except 
to  a  possible  chamois  :  we  did  see  one  crossing  the  ice. 

I  attempted  no  more  heights  with  guide  and  rope  at  F6e  that 
year  :  but  I  accomplished  one  memorable  expedition  to  which 
I  was  challenged  by  Verrall.  This  was  a  nocturnal  walk  to  the 
Monte  Moro  Pass  to  see  Monte  Rosa  in  the  colours  of  sunrise. 
We  set  off  after  dinner  (this  detail  is  not  without  significance), 
and,  as  we  stumbled  over  tree-roots  by  deceptive  moonlight  in 
the  Almagell  Wood  (there  is  now  a  handsome  eight-foot  road, 
and  the  wood  has  lost  its  mystery  and  charm)  my  companion, 
who  was  usually  full  of  good  talk,  fell  strangely  silent,  and 
presently  was  taken  very  poorly.  But  with  characteristic  un¬ 
selfishness  he  refused  to  give  up  the  expedition,  and,  sitting 
down  on  a  log,  pulled  out  and  filled  an  enormous  black  pipe, 
saying  that,  if  he  could  smoke  it  through  with  impunity,  he  would 
be  all  right.  He  survived  the  test,  and  at  1.45  a.m.  we  reached 
Mattmark,  whence  we  supped  (or  breakfasted)  and  hired  a  boy 
with  a  lantern  to  guide  us  for  the  remaining  two  hours  up  the 
rather  uncertain  path.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  light  was 
only  intended  for  his  own  use,  and  we  toiled  after  him  with  cries 
of  langsamer,  langsamer.  It  was  a  cloudless  frosty  night,  and, 
as  we  got  near  the  top  of  the  pass,  whence  the  bridle-path  (now 
closed  by  the  Italian  government)  descends  sharply  to  Macugnaga, 
the  stars  waned,  the  lantern  was  extinguished,  and  we  feared  we 
should  be  too  late.  However  we  reached  the  top  with  twenty 
minutes  to  spare,  which  we  spent  in  running  about  among  the 
rocks,  the  cold  being  severe  (the  pass  is  nearly  9,400  feet),  till 
at  length  the  indescribable  pageant  began  :  we  faced  the  stu¬ 
pendous  cliffs  of  Monte  Rosa,  whose  serried  peaks  became 
flushed  with  rose — let  me  leave  it  at  that :  it  was,  I  believe,  a 
rare  experience  to  have  a  cloudless  morning  for  the  spectacle. 
Verrall  yelled  with  delight :  anyone  who  knew  him  will  not 
consider  the  word  libellous.  Then  we  returned  gaily  to  a 
second  breakfast  at  Mattmark  at  5.30 :  Verrall  said  that 
his  system  and  the  occasion  demanded  champagne,  and  we 
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shared  unequally  a  bottle  of  the  Swiss  vintage  so  labelled. 

This  completed  Verrall’s  restoration  to  health,  and,  as  we 
meandered  back  to  Fee,  his  talk,  always  brilliant,  surpassed 
itself.  It  sparkled  like  the  champagne,  but  was  of  drier  quality. 
As  we  got  near  home,  we  met  people  from  our  hotel  out  for  their 
morning  walks  :  one  and  another  looked  at  us  curiously,  and  at 
length  one  enquired  after  our  health.  It  then  came  out  that 
some  scores  of  visitors  were  down  with  ptomaine  poisoning  from 
tinned  lobster  served  at  dinner  the  evening  before.  I  had 
escaped  the  tainted  part,  and  so  to  my  great  relief  I  found  had 
my  father,  while  Verrall  had  been  saved  by  the  walk  and  the 
consequent  episode  in  the  Almagell  Wood.  The  man,  delicate 
and  highly  strung  as  he  was,  was  compact  of  pluck.  Many 
years  later,  when  he  was  tortured  with  rheumatism  and  could 
not  move  from  his  sofa,  he  told  me  of  the  difficulty  which  a  lady 
friend,  who  was  a  Christian  Scientist,  had  in  asking  after  his 
health  without  doing  violence  to  her  principles  :  “You  see,  she 
can’t  ask  my  wife  how  I  am,  so  she  says  ‘  I  hope  Dr.  Verrall  is 
happy  ’ — and,  of  course.  I’m  always  that  ”  :  this  with  that 
indescribable  mixture  of  a  chuckle  and  a  scream  which  Trinity 
men  of  my  generation  and  of  others  loved  and  in  vain  tried  to 
imitate. 

From  F6e  we  went  for  a  few  days  to  Zermatt  and  the  Riffel,  so 
that  I  might  see  the  Matterhorn  and  its  majestic  neighbours. 
I’he  journey  down  one  branch  of  the  valley  and  up  the  other 
took  us  twelve  hours.  There  was  as  yet  no  railway  up  the  St. 
Nicolas  Valley :  we  walked,  aided  by  a  mule,  down  to  Stalden, 
where  this  valley  meets  the  Saasthal,  and  thence  up  to  St. 
Nicolas,  whence  we  drove  to  Zermatt.  After  a  night  at  the  Monte 
Rosa  Hotel,  where  I  looked  with  veneration  on  the  row  of  guides 
sitting  on  the  historic  wall,  pipe  in  mouth,  awaiting  engagements, 
and  where  we  called  on  old  Melchior  Anderegg,  my  father’s 
famous  guide,  we  moved  up  to  the  Riffelalp.  Here  also  was  an 
interesting  company  of  English  visitors,  including  Archbishop 
and  Mrs.  Benson  with  their  son  Fred  (Arthur  was  expected 
presently  with  designs  on  the  Matterhorn),  C.  B.  Hutchinson, 
of  Rugby,  E.  M.  Young,  headmaster  of  Sherborne,  and  his  wife. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Butler,  then  still  headmaster  of  Harrow,  had,  I  think, 
just  left.  We  heard  how  these  reverend  seniors  had  a  few  days 
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before  renewed  their  youth  by  making  an  ascent  of  the  Cima  di 
Jazzi  (12,527  feet),  not,  I  believe,  a  peak  presenting  any  great 
difficulty,  but  classed  by  Baedeker  as  “  fatiguing 

Then  there  was  A.  C.  Tosswill,  a  Harrow  master  of  com¬ 
manding  presence,  whose  colleague  I  was  to  become  three  years 
later.  He  held  the  record  for  pace  up  the  Matterhorn,  and  was 
most  generous  in  giving  instruction  to  young  aspirants  :  he  had 
been  fifty  times  up  the  Riffelhorn,  a  crag  projecting  over  the 
Corner  Glacier,  which,  in  his  opinion,  afforded  just  the  training 
in  scaling  rocks  which  is  required  for  the  Matterhorn.  Having 
no  such  ambition  I  declined  his  offer  to  take  me  up  it,  but  he 
guided  E.  F.  Benson  and  me  up  the  Stockhorn,  returning  by  the 
Hohtaligrat,  a  walk  which,  I  see,  Baedeker  says  is  for  “  tolerably 
steady  heads  ”.  The  Corner  Grat  was  more  in  my  line  :  I 
went  up  it  two  days  running,  the  second  time  on  a  brilliant  day 
with  an  American  of  my  own  age.  We  lay  for  three  hours  on 
the  top  discussing  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  watching 
the  gyrations  of  an  eagle  till,  as  he  soared,  he  became  a  star  and 
then  vanished  into  the  blue. 

We  did  not  see  a  single  human  being  all  the  time,  which  may 
seem  strange  to  those  who  know  what  crowds  press  up  that 
bridle  path  now  in  the  season,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  go 
up  by  train.  The  day  before  a  transatlantic  party  from  the 
Riffelalp  had  insisted  on  a  guide  and  a  rope,  for  which  they  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  devise  a  use.  In  1931,  forty-six  years 
later,  I  took  the  same  incomparable  walk  with  my  wife  and 
daughter.  We  declined  to  use  the  railway  beyond  the  Riffelalp, 
and  the  walk  itself  was  much  as  of  yore,  except  for  the  constant 
stream  of  walkers  up  and  down.  The  stony  track,  bordered  with 
short  turf,  gleamed  with  the  ordinary  jewels  of  the  high  Alps, 
which  in  my  unregenerate  youth  had  made  no  individual  im¬ 
pression.  The  'flowers  and  the  astounding  panorama  of  peak 
and  glacier  have  suffered  no  change,  but  a  Victorian  can 
hardly  accept  with  equanimity  the  castellated  Corner  Grat 
Hotel,  the  railway  and  its  station,  the  levelled  platform,  like  a 
gun-emplacement,  planted  with  telescopes  and  bristling  with 
Kodaks. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

There  is  mmour  of  peaceful  understanding  between  the 
Soviets  and  Japan  ;  and  if  it  comes  to  fruition,  China 
will  certainly  recognize  the  inevitable  and  accept  the 
separation  of  Manchukuo.  This  follows  significantly  on  Japan’s 
separation  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  mem- 
^ick  League  of  Nations.  Is  it  not 

probable  that  the  League  can  only  be  of  service 
between  peoples  who  for  their  own  sake  accept  its  principles 
cordially,  just  as  the  citizens  of  a  civilized  community  endeavour 
to  forward  the  law  of  their  land,  not  from  altruism,  but  from 
enlightened  self-interest  ?  Yet  ordinary  law  could  never  have 
come  into  being  simply  by  mutual  agreement.  Some  central 
force  had  to  impose  upon  recalcitrants  what  the  public  sense 
recognized  as  generally  serviceable. 

In  Europe,  everybody  recognizes  the  expediency  and  even  the 
necessity  of  the  League  :  but  in  practice  all  shrink  from  the 
abandonment  of  complete  sovereignty  which  acceptance  of  an 
international  law  entails.  Presumably  Mussolini’s  idea  of  the 
Four  Power  Pact  was  to  provide  a  body  which  could  in  practice 
deal  with  recalcitrants  as  the  monarch  with  stubborn  barons. 
Since  the  Four  definitely  pledge  themselves  to  avoid  war  for  ten 
years,  they  will  certainly  see  to  it  that  nobody  else  in  Europe 
indulges  in  that  diversion.  The  thing  to  seek  is  a  solid  base  in 
self-interest.  America’s  advocacy  of  peace  was  inspired  by 
altruism  so  pure  that  when  the  League  was  formed,  she  denied 
herself  the  benefits  of  it  in  order  to  be  clear  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Since  then,  her  attempts  to  assist  Europe  in  favouring 
the  League’s  purposes  have,  not  to  voice  it  profanely,  increased 
the  muddle.  They  have  encouraged  England  in  its  characteristic 
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hesitancy,  and  still  keep  it  waiting  for  some  effective  joint  action 
of  the  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  world. 

There  should  be  an  end  of  this.  No  American  of  our  period 
had  a  clearer  brain  or  one  more  stored  with  knowledge  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  none  realized  more  fully  that  America’s 
interests  demanded  peace  between  civilized  nations.  But  none 
was  more  emphatic  that  part  of  the  peace  machinery  was  a  big 
stick.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  present  conditions  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  let  America’s  big  stick  pass  out  of  strictly 
American  control,  because  the  conditions  are  not  sufficiently 
threatening  to  American  security.  England,  though  by  no  means 
equally  secure,  is  equally  determined  not  to  put  her  navy  at  the 
orders  of  any  international  body.  The  only  states  which  are 
willing  to  pool  their  military  resources  are  those  continental 
powers  which  feel  themselves  threatened — France  at  the 
head  of  them.  While  America  and  England  maintain  their 
attitude,  no  serious  degree  of  disarmament  can  be  hoped  for, 
there  can  be  no  general  guarantee  of  peace.  But  a  breathing 
space  from  immediate  apprehension  should  give  the  economic 
stringency  a  chance  to  dictate  wisdom  ;  and  the  Four  Power  Pact 
may  possibly  provide  it.  In  that  case  a  further  grouping  of  the 
smaller  powers  around  the  Baltic  will  probably  strengthen  the 
existing  order — ^which,  as  Mr.  Benesh  has  reminded  Europe,  can 
certainly  not  be  disturbed  without  war,  unless  as  a  result  of  gradual 
and  pacific  negotiation. 


But  military  guarantees  are  not  the  only  ones.  Great  Britain 
has  used  against  Russia  (though  without  thoroughness)  the 
weapon  of  economic  war  as  a  protest  against  the 
America  treatment  of  British  subjects  under  the  forms  of 
Russian  law.  Many  of  us  believe  that  the  men 
owe  their  lives*  and  their  liberation  to  this  step,  although  its 
penal  consequences  have  been  very  limited,  and  it  has  chiefly 
had  value  as  an  expression  of  British  feeling.  But  a  general 
embargo  upon  trade  with  a  nation  declared  the  aggressor  in  war 
would  be  very  seriously  felt ;  and  the  Roosevelt  of  today  has 
certainly  moved  a  step  forward  in  suggesting  that  in  such  non¬ 
military  coercion  America  might  take  a  hand.  The  guardedness 
of  his  offer  is  almost  comic,  especially  when  it  is  made  to  a 
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Europe  that  still  remembers  how  America,  having  drafted  the 
League  of  Nations,  refused  to  have  hand  or  part  in  it.  Yet  in 
fact,  if  the  Powers  of  Europe  single  out  one  Power  as  an  aggressor 
and  declare  an  embargo  on  trade  with  that  Power,  then  it  may 
be  trusted  that  American  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  that 
the  American  navy  should  be  employed  to  break  a  blockade 
imposed  for  such  a  reason.  Therefore  one  may  take  it  that  a 
general  economic  blockade  would  be  possible  and  that  Great 
Britain  in  particular  is  liberated  from  the  fear  of  being  involved 
in  war  with  the  United  States  because  she  is  fulfilling  her  role 
as  a  member  of  the  League.  Even  small  mercies  are  worth 
acknowledging. 

Meantime  Herr  Hitler  continues  to  hold  attention.  His 
speech  to  the  specially  summoned  Reichstag  differed  in  so 
many  ways  from  his  other  utterances  that  people, 

^  observing  contrary  to  his  usage,  that  he  read 

it,  believed  it  to  have  been  written  for  him. 
It  seems  that  he  knows  very  little  of  foreign  politics,  and  was 
astonished  and  distressed  by  the  reactions  of  civilized  countries 
to  his  somewhat  mediaeval  purge  of  the  State  and  to  Herr  von 
Papen’s  glorification  of  the  war  gods.  His  changed  tone  has 
been  met,  at  least  in  this  country,  with  an  attempt  at  compre¬ 
hension — notably  in  a  brilliant  impression  by  Miss  Enid  Bagnold, 
published  in  The  Times.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Germans 
in  general  welcome  the  new  regime  because  it  satisfies  their 
sentiment.  The  flag  of  the  Republic,  so  associated  with  defeat, 
has  disappeared  ;  and  England  can  understand  how  the  Union 
Jack  would  be  received  if  it  had  been  for  a  time  banished.  More¬ 
over,  Herr  Hitler  himself  is  believed  to  be  honest,  sincere,  moderate 
in  his  way  of  life,  not  self-seeking,  and  he  is  respected  for  these 
qualities,  (as  is  Mr.  de  Valera)  by  many  who  by  no  means  share 
all  his  views.  Again,  since  to  one  who  remembers  the  Germany 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  streets  show  amazingly  devoid 
of  uniforms,  it  is  clear  why  Germans  are  honestly  outraged  at 
being  suspect  of  militarism,  while  a  very  skilful  propaganda 
teaches  the  nation  to  regard  itself  as  totally  unarmed  in  the  middle 
of  a  ring  of  steel :  propagandist  postcards  show  a  formidable 
array  of  soldiers,  guns,  and  tanks,  massed  on  the  French  frontier 
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and  on  the  Polish,  while  the  sea  is  solid  with  warships,  pointing 
at  the  German  ports.  Further,  in  the  upper  and  middle  class 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  panic  dread  of  Communism ; 
and  from  that  Hitler  is  regarded  as  the  deliverer.  If  he  has 
given  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  Germany,  that  in  a  sense  makes 
for  peace  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  effect  of  his  energies  is  remark¬ 
able.  He  would  appear  to  have  killed  the  movement  for  the 
Anschluss.  To  keep  Austria  permanently  apart  from  Germany 
while  there  was  general  desire  in  Austria  for  the  union  would  be 
difficult ;  but  to  include  Austria  against  the  will  of  even  a  strong 
minority  would  be  hopeless,  and  whoever  stands  for  Dollfuss 
stands  against  Hitlerism.  The  Austrian  idea  of  civilization  is  very 
remote  frcm  Herr  von  Papen’s,  and  here  again,  by  removing  a 
possibility  which  both  Italy  and  France  resented,  perhaps  Herr 
Hitler  has  lessened  the  danger  to  Europe.  The  Corridor  re¬ 
mains  a  menace  ;  but  the  Nazi  leader  in  Danzig  has  shown  a  wise 
disposition  to  conciliate  in  the  moment  of  success,  which  was  all 
the  more  welcome  because  unlooked  for. 


Without 
America  ? 


Nevertheless  if  the  prospects  of  a  favourable  result  at  the 
Economic  Conference  depend  upon  an  immediate  agreement  to 
reduce  armaments,  they  cannot  be  called  hopeful. 
Yet  President  Roosevelt  has  reiterated  that  if 
America  is  to  help  the  world  in  this  crisis,  Europe 
must  satisfy  American  opinion  in  the  matter  of  reduction.  Tariffs 
and  currency  must  therefore  be  discussed  in  relation  to  arma¬ 
ment.  They  must  not  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  debt  which 
England  and  France  contracted  to  pay  in  bullion  to  America  for 
supplies  received  during  the  war,  when  they  were  America’s 
allies.  When  the  critical  date  of  June  15th  arrived  England 
presented  America  with  an  English  decision  on  this  matter. 
This  was  desirable  because  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  even 
when  a  President  has  such  powers  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  secured, 
the  United  States  is  ill-equipped  to  take  drastic  and  intelligent 
action.  That  nation  moves  like  a  fleet  whose  pace  is  determined 
by  the  slowest  vessel  in  it,  with  the  most  obsolete  steering-gear. 
Whether  Europe  can  make  any  advance  without  America  is 
uncertain ;  it  seems  certain  that  Europe’s  best  chance  is  to  try 
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and  leave  this  outlier  of  Europe  to  adapt  its  course  as  best 
it  can  to  the  facts  of  the  post-war  world. 

The  news  of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  M.  Venizelos  makes 
one  realize  how  much  Europe  has,  in  spite  of  the  new  rampant 
nationalism,  become  internationalized.  Any  man 
Few  Great  eminence,  even  when  his  immediate  sphere 

DtatMmeii  .  «  ^ 

lies  in  a  State  of  the  second  order,  matters  to 
Europe  today  as  he  never  did  before  the  War.  M.  Venizelos 
in  Greece,  M.  Benesh  (to  whom  fitting  tribute  was  paid  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review)  ^  perhaps  also  Herr  Dollfuss  in 
Austria,  are  of  import  to  all  our  Western  order  ;  and  the  criminals 
who  attempted  the  life  of  this  great  Greek  (with  a  fine  modern 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  with  him)  were  criminal 
against  Europe’s  civilization,  and  let  us  hope  they  are  hung  as 
high  as  Haman.  It  is  distressing  to  think  that  among  the  Four 
Great  Powers  no  man  but  Signor  Mussolini  stands  incontestably 
in  this  class.  Briand  is  dead  ;  we  are  yet  far  from  having  grounds 
to  put  Herr  Hitler  among  the  great.  If  the  English-speaking 
world  can  show  a  name  among  those  actually  in  government  to 
rank  with  the  leaders  of  Europe,  he  is  only  English-speaking  by 
acquirement ;  but  General  Smuts,  who  at  the  Cape  has  won,  by 
great  sacrifice  of  his  personal  ambition,  a  victory  for  the  more 
moderate  nationalism,  is  a  member  of  the  London  Conference. 
We  are  apt  nowadays  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties,  the  schisms 
and  revulsions  produced  by  the  fierce  insurgence  of  national 
feeling ;  we  overlook  the  fact  that  when  a  nation,  or  even  as  in 
South  Africa,  one  strain  of  a  nation,  produces  a  great  man,  his 
service  can  be,  and  even  must  be,  rendered  to  the  whole  of 
European  civilization,  in  Europe  and  outside  of  Europe. 

The  birthday  honours  list  had  some  items  of  interest  to 
students  of  literature  and  politics.  Major-General  Seely,  one 
of  those  capable,  enjoying  Englishmen  who  make 
the  world  feel  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  place, 
adds  a  peerage  to  the  other  satisfactions  of  his 
career ;  an  appropriate  reward  for  persistent  and  efficient  op¬ 
timism  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  wanted  cheering  up.  Sir 
John  Squire’s  knighthood  is  an  honour  to  literature  ;  he  has  been 
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more  of  a  centre  than  any  man  of  letters  in  his  generation  (the 
Edwardian)  and  the  whole  “  squirearchy  ”  will  be  gratified. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  critic  whose  work  began  in  this  century 
has  approached  him  in  range  of  reading  or  in  sanity  of  judgment. 
Very  few  who  know  the  post-war  literature  seem  to  know  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  those  brought  up  (as  he  so 
evidently  was)  in  the  earlier  tradition,  to  adapt  his  appreciation, 
as  he  can,  to  the  new.  Yet,  when  a  thing  is  incomprehensible, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  it  makes  no  sense — which 
is  almost  an  audacity  nowadays. — The  Companionship  of 
Honour  given  to  Miss  Horniman  is  a  distinction  singularly  de¬ 
served.  In  the  development  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  drama 
(much  more  noticeable  out  of  London  than  in  it)  she  has  had 
a  great  hand.  Her  support  made  materially  possible  the  pioneer 
success  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre.  Her  concern  with 
that  venture  was  purely  artistic,  for  neither  Ireland  nor  Irish 
nationalism  meant  much  to  her,  and  she  found  a  field  perhaps 
more  sympathetic  in  Birmingham.  Ireland  owes  her  most ; 
but  many  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  will  rejoice  to  see  her  receive 
tribute  from  her  own  nation. 

I  permit  myself  also  to  rejoice  as  an  Irishman  over  an  honour 
that  has  come  to  one,  not  Irish  born,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
serve  Ireland.  Professor  George  Adams,  long 
S^s  associated  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  work  for 
Irish  agriculture,  served  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
secretariat  while  attempts  were  made  to  straighten  out  the  Irish 
difficulties.  Failure  came,  not  through  any  fault  of  any  one  man 
or  one  party  ;  but  if  success  could  have  been  achieved  by  real 
knowledge  and  generous  comprehension,  the  presence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adams  might  have  determined  it.  He  goes  now  as  Warden 
of  All  Souls,  tQ  a  post  where  his  qualities  can  display  them¬ 
selves  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  University.  I  never  realized 
the  significance  of  All  Souls  till  some  few  years  ago  a  very  able 
Frenchman  came  back  from  spending  a  week-end  there.  He 
himself  had  been,  like  so  many  Frenchmen  distinguished  in 
politics  and  diplomacy,  a  professor  to  begin  with ;  he  had 
known  the  strenuousness  and  utilitarian  simplicity  of  French 
academic  life.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  him  describe  those  build- 
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ings  venerably  gilded  with  a  touch  of  antique  lichen  :  that  Gothic 
solemnity,  that  august  ordering  of  life,  from  the  usage  which 
prescribed  (to  his  delight)  that  the  youngest  Fellow  should 
superintend  in  person  the  fetching  up  of  wine  from  the  cellar ; 
the  ritual  of  dinner,  the  withdrawal  to  one  room  for  after  dinner 
wine,  and  to  another  still  for  coffee  ;  all  this  and  the  company 
so  variously  distinguished,  enchanted  him,  as  a  sublimation  of  the 
English  academic  idea.  But  what  capped  the  climax  was — no 
undergraduates.  No  concession,  not  even  the  least,  to  mere 
utility.  This  he  thought  superb,  knowing  in  his  large  experience 
of  life  (which  began  in  the  home  of  a  country  craftsman)  how 
much  is  the  value  of  what  can  least  be  translated  into  statistics. 
No  other  place  in  Oxford  can  so  completely  give  Oxford’s  welcome 
to  the  distinguished  stranger  ;  and  no  man  in  Oxford  is  better 
at  welcoming  than  the  new  Warden,  whose  personal  simplicity 
will  show  up  so  admirably  against  that  opulent  and  ceremonious 
setting.  So  some  of  the  old  Popes  (perhaps  indeed  the  present 
one),  must  have  made  a  significant  contrast  to  their  background, 
even  when  they  accepted  and  gloried  in  all  the  splendid  trappings 
of  their  heritage. 

Miss  Helen  Waddell,  who  has  made  the  Middle  Ages  alive 
to  thousands,  now  ceases  to  be  expositor  and  translator  and 
becomes  the  novelist.  Her  theme  is  Abelard, 
Abelard  illustrious  among  “  famous  and  unlucky  names”. 

She  enters  no  unbroken  field  ;  even  since  the 
war,  to  go  no  further  back,  we  have  Mr.  George  Moore’s  Heloise 
and  Abelard,  and  only  last  year  Mr.  Roger  Lloyd  wrote  The 
Stricken  Lute,  an  account  of  Abelard  and  his  philosophy,  scholarly 
and  sympathetic  ;  which  I  commend  to  everybody  who  wishes 
fully  to  understand  the  controversies  which,  very  wisely.  Miss 
Waddell  does  not  pause  to  elucidate.  None  the  less,  she  knows, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  does,  where  lay  the  essence  of  the  man.  Abelard 
was  a  great  teacher ;  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
ever  lived  ;  he  drew  students  about  him  like  bees  about  their 
queen.  Mr.  Moore  was  aware  of  this  historic  fact  just  as  he 
knew  that  there  was  controversy  about  nominalist  and  realist ; 
but,  less  wise  than  Miss  Waddell,  he  attempted  to  show  us  the 
teacher  teaching — as  if  one  should  try  to  bring  Gladstone  alive 
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by  printing  two  or  three  columns  of  his  speeches.  It  is  significant 
to  compare  what  the  two  novelists  have  invented  in  order  to 
fill  out  the  skeleton  of  accepted  fact.  To  Mr.  Moore  that  was 
the  period  of  courts  of  love  ;  Abelard  was  a  poet ;  therefore  he 
invents  adventures  for  Abelard  as  a  wandering  gleeman — for 
which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  What  Miss  Waddell 
invents  is  a  group  of  students  and  scholars  among  whom  Abelard 
worked  ;  she  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  teaching  by  a  picture  of  the 
enthusiasts  it  bred.  Perhaps  the  very  best  scene  in  her  book 
is  one  in  which  neither  Abelard  nor  H61oise  appears  ;  it  passes, 
like  so  many  of  her  scenes,  in  the  house  of  Gilles,  canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  gross  of  body  and  appetite,  refined  of  mind,  humor¬ 
ous  and  lovable,  with  whom  there  sits  a  young  student,  Pierre  de 
Montboissier,  indicated  by  his  birth  to  be  the  next  Abbot  of 
Cluny  ;  they  wait  for  news,  and  then  comes  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  dusty  with  spurring  from  the  council  at  Soissons,  where 
he  has  failed  to  save  Abelard  from  condemnation  as  a  heretic. 
The  whole  sense  of  the  time  is  there,  given  as  if  by  one  who  had 
lived  in  it ;  and  the  essential  last  word  is  put  into  the  young 
man’s  mouth  when,  breaking  away  from  the  two  elders  who  love 
Abelard  as  well  as  he,  he  cries,  “  You  know  nothing  about  him. 
He  was  never  your  master”. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  Moore  gives  no  hint.'  To  him  it  is  simply  a 
love  story,  and  in  the  main  the  story  of  an  ardent  woman,  who 
for  the  sake  of  her  lover’s  ambition  consented  to  enter  a  convent, 
and  wait  years  for  the  physical  reunion  to  which  she  looked 
forward.  To  him  the  climax  of  the  tragedy  comes  when  Heloise 
learns  that  her  husband  and  lover  has  been  mutilated  out  of 
manhood  by  the  revenge  of  her  uncle  in  whose  house  he  became 
her  lover.  Historically,  H61oise’s  prolonged  ignorance  is  in¬ 
conceivable.  She  had  taken  the  veil  at  Argenteuil,  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  Paris  ;  and  in  Paris  when  the  deed  was  done,  the 
alarm  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Waddell  tells  us  how  the  students  came 
out  in  a  raging  pack  and  tore  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  members 
from  Fulbert’s  hired  ruffians.  Convents  were  not  places  of 
such  seclusion  that  no  word  of  all  this  could  cross  the  walls. 
But,  after  all,  credibility  is  not  the  first  matter.  The  very 
essence  of  the  Abelard  theme,  is  a  double  tragedy  of 
thwarted  intellect  and  thwarted  love ;  and  each  thwarted  after  the 
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fullest  development  and  by  brutal  force  from  outside — Fulbert’s 
hired  knives  and  the  Council’s  book-burning.  Miss  Waddell 
does  not  complete  the  theme.  In  the  close,  one  may  hope  that 
love  and  intellect  were  each  ultimately  reconciled  to  a  different 
fulfilment,  and  by  converging  sacrifices.  Yet,  were  they  converg¬ 
ing  ?  Abelard  finds  peace  at  the  last,  (we  are  told  by  Mr.  Lloyd) 
in  the  final  shelter  of  Cluny  ;  Miss  Waddell  shows  him  to  us  in 
at  least  a  momentary  fruition  of  peace,  for  he  has,  before  her  book 
closes,  as  the  phrase  is,  seen  God.  But  H61oise  ?  Not  by  her 
own  choice  she  has  entered  the  cloister,  but  to  do  Abelard’s 
bidding.  She  has  followed  his  lead:  he,  I  suppose,  has  followed 
God’s  ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  novel,  we  see  her  by  the 
bedside  of  old  Gilles  listening  while  he  reads  the  letter  telling 
of  Abelard’s  new  peace — and  waiting  for  the  word  about  her 
that  does  not  come.  For  her  there  is  no  peaceful  ending  : 
acceptance  only  becomes  bearable  when  she  sees  old  Gilles 
breaking  his  heart  for  her  sorrow,  and  is  no  longer  desolate  in  her 
pain. 

The  truth  is  that  strong  natures  desiring  the  closest  union 
can  only  keep  it  by  accepting  the  law  that  each  must  pursue 
to  the  full  his  own  inner  instinct,  even  if  that  leads  to  physical 
separation.  Yet  Abelard  goes  because  he  must ;  H61oise 
conforms,  because  her  strongest  instinct  is  to  be  his  servant.  Yet 
because  the  will  she  follows  is  not  her  own,  she,  unlike  him,  finds 
no  satisfaction.  If  fulfilment  was  ever  hers,  it  must  have  been 
only  in  that  final  stage  when  Pierre  de  Montboissier,  become 
Peter  the  Venerable  of  Cluny,  wrote  to  H61oise,  then  Abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  a  letter  which  survives.  Mr.  Lloyd  (adorning 
so  often  his  pages  with  Miss  Waddell’s  prose),  gives  her  rendering 
of  it.  Here  is  the  last  sentence :  I  italicize  the  words  which  give 
the  personal  note,  so  amazing  in  that  context : 

Him  therefore,  0  sister  most  dear,  him  to  whom  you  once  dung  in  the 
union  of  the  flesh  and  now  in  that  stronger  finer  bond  of  the  divine  affection, 
with  whom  and  under  whom  you  have  long  served  the  Lord,  him,  I  say,  in 
your  place  or  as  another  you,  hath  Christ  taken  to  His  breast  to  comfort 
him,  and  there  shall  keep  him,  till  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  voice 
of  the  archangd  and  the  trump  of  God  descending.  He  shall  restore  him  to 
your  heart  again. 

In'another  book  perhaps  Miss  Waddell  may  write  the  later 
chapters  of  the  story  :  yet  what  she  has  written,  reaches  a  real 
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by  printing  two  or  three  columns  of  his  speeches.  It  is  significant 
to  compare  what  the  two  novelists  have  invented  in  order  to 
fill  out  the  skeleton  of  accepted  fact.  To  Mr.  Moore  that  was 
the  period  of  courts  of  love  ;  Abelard  was  a  poet ;  therefore  he 
invents  adventures  for  Abelard  as  a  wandering  gleeman — for 
which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  What  Miss  Waddell 
invents  is  a  group  of  students  and  scholars  among  whom  Abelard 
worked  ;  she  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  teaching  by  a  picture  of  the 
enthusiasts  it  bred.  Perhaps  the  very  best  scene  in  her  book 
is  one  in  which  neither  Abelard  nor  H^loise  appears  ;  it  passes, 
like  so  many  of  her  scenes,  in  the  house  of  Gilles,  canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  gross  of  body  and  appetite,  refined  of  mind,  humor¬ 
ous  and  lovable,  with  whom  there  sits  a  young  student,  Pierre  de 
Montboissier,  indicated  by  his  birth  to  be  the  next  Abbot  of 
Cluny  ;  they  wait  for  news,  and  then  comes  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  dusty  with  spurring  from  the  council  at  Soissons,  where 
he  has  failed  to  save  Abelard  from  condemnation  as  a  heretic. 
The  whole  sense  of  the  time  is  there,  given  as  if  by  one  who  had 
lived  in  it ;  and  the  essential  last  word  is  put  into  the  young 
man’s  mouth  when,  breaking  away  from  the  two  elders  who  love 
.  Abelard  as  well  as  he,  he  cries,  “  You  know  nothing  about  him. 
He  was  never  your  master”. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  Moore  gives  no  hint.’  To  him  it  is  simply  a 
love  story,  and  in  the  main  the  story  of  an  ardent  woman,  who 
for  the  sake  of  her  lover’s  ambition  consented  to  enter  a  convent, 
and  wait  years  for  the  physical  reunion  to  which  she  looked 
forward.  To  him  the  climax  of  the  tragedy  comes  when  Hdoise 
learns  that  her  husband  and  lover  has  been  mutilated  out  of 
manhood  by  the  revenge  of  her  uncle  in  whose  house  he  became 
her  lover.  Historically,  Heloise’s  prolonged  ignorance  is  in¬ 
conceivable.  She  had  taken  the  veil  at  Argenteuil,  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  Paris  ;  and  in  Paris  when  the  deed  was  done,  the 
alarm  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Waddell  tells  us  how  the  students  came 
out  in  a  raging  pack  and  tore  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  members 
from  Fulbert’s  hired  ruffians.  Convents  were  not  places  of 
such  seclusion  that  no  word  of  all  this  could  cross  the  walls. 
But,  after  all,  credibility  is  not  the  first  matter.  The  very 
essence  of  the  Abelard  theme,  is  a  double  tragedy  of 
thwarted  intellect  and  thwarted  love ;  and  each  thwarted  after  the 
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fullest  development  and  by  brutal  force  from  outside — Fulbert’s 
hired  knives  and  the  Council’s  book-burning.  Miss  Waddell 
does  not  complete  the  theme.  In  the  close,  one  may  hope  that 
love  and  intellect  were  each  ultimately  reconciled  to  a  different 
fulfilment,  and  by  converging  sacrifices.  Yet,  were  they  converg¬ 
ing  ?  Abelard  finds  peace  at  the  last,  (we  are  told  by  Mr.  Lloyd) 
in  the  final  shelter  of  Cluny  ;  Miss  Waddell  shows  him  to  us  in 
at  least  a  momentary  fruition  of  peace,  for  he  has,  before  her  book 
closes,  as  the  phrase  is,  seen  God.  But  H61oise  ?  Not  by  her 
own  choice  she  has  entered  the  cloister,  but  to  do  Abelard’s 
bidding.  She  has  followed  his  lead:  he,  I  suppose,  has  followed 
God’s  ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  novel,  we  see  her  by  the 
bedside  of  old  Gilles  listening  while  he  reads  the  letter  telling 
of  Abelard’s  new  peace — and  waiting  for  the  word  about  her 
that  does  not  come.  For  her  there  is  no  peaceful  ending  : 
acceptance  only  becomes  bearable  when  she  sees  old  Gilles 
breaking  his  heart  for  her  sorrow,  and  is  no  longer  desolate  in  her 
pain. 

The  truth  is  that  strong  natures  desiring  the  closest  union 
can  only  keep  it  by  accepting  the  law  that  each  must  pursue 
to  the  full  his  own  inner  instinct,  even  if  that  leads  to  physical 
separation.  Yet  Abelard  goes  because  he  must ;  H61oise 
conforms,  because  her  strongest  instinct  is  to  be  his  servant.  Yet 
because  the  will  she  follows  is  not  her  own,  she,  unlike  him,  finds 
no  satisfaction.  If  fulfilment  was  ever  hers,  it  must  have  been 
only  in  that  final  stage  when  Pierre  de  Montboissier,  become 
Peter  the  Venerable  of  Cluny,  wrote  to  H61oise,  then  Abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  a  letter  which  survives.  Mr.  Lloyd  (adorning 
so  often  his  pages  with  Miss  Waddell’s  prose),  gives  her  rendering 
of  it.  Here  is  the  last  sentence :  I  italicize  the  words  which  give 
the  personal  note,  so  amazing  in  that  context : 

Him  therefore,  0  sister  most  dear,  him  to  whom  you  once  clung  in  the 
union  of  the  flesh  and  now  in  that  stronger  finer  bond  of  the  divine  affection, 
with  whom  and  rmder  whom  you  have  long  served  the  Lord,  him,  I  say,  in 
your  place  or  as  another  you,  hath  Christ  taken  to  His  breast  to  comfort 
him,  and  there  shall  keep  him,  till  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  voice 
of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God  descending.  He  shall  restore  him  to 
your  heart  again. 

In  ^another  book  perhaps  Miss  Waddell  may  write  the  later 
chapters  of  the  story  :  yet  what  she  has  written,  reaches  a  real 
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end  or  resting  place.  Since  Mr.  Moore’s  novel  has  been  so 
highly  rated,  I  think  right  to  give  reasons  for  my  very  strong 
preference  for  this  other.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  immeasurable 
difference  in  familiarity  with  the  period  and  its  literature  :  it  is 
not  by  report  only  nor  through  encyclopaedias  that  Miss  Waddell 
knows  Abelard  as  poet  or  as  dialectician.  But  even  in  knowledge 
of  humanity  she  seems  greatly  to  exceed  the  elder  novelist. 
Whether  Abelard  at  thirty-seven  was  an  experienced  lover  or  a 
mature  man  swept  by  a  sudden  insurgence  of  new  desire — whether 
H^loise  herself  preferred  taking  the  veil  or  went  to  it  submissive 
only  for  love’s  sake — these  are  matters  on  which  historically 
there  may  be  doubt ;  but  a  novelist,  recreating  what  happened, 
must  have  no  doubt,  for  the  whole  structure  is  affected.  On 
both  Mr.  Moore  fluctuates  ;  on  both  Miss  Waddell  is  clear 
beyond  yea  or  nay.  He  leaves  the  story  a  good  deal  smeared,  but 
its  central  savagery  is  shirked  ;  she,  showing  as  the  record  tells 
her  how  the  passion  of  the  lovers  respected  no  decencies  of  place, 
yet  leaves  it  a  clean  force.  And  in  the  mere  telling,  while  he  is 
tedious  as  tapestry,  her  book  has  the  swiftness  and  variety  of 
that  rare  thing,  a  good  film.  There  remains  the  style,  and 
though  I  lack  appreciation  either  for  Pater  or  this  imitator  of 
his,  I  still  can  see  that  Mr.  Moore’s  prose  plays  about  the  figures 
of  his  scene,  enlivening  them  like  the  jets  over  a  piece  of  fountain 
sculpture.  But  his  is  a  piped  and  filtered  flow  ;  hers  is  wild  water, 
carrying  with  it  stray  leaves  and  twigs,  reflecting  woodland, 
heather  and  whin  bushes  and  the  open  sky.  Her  mind,  so 
nourished  on  books,  never  loses  its  tang  of  the  country  ;  just 
as  now  and  then  there  comes  into  her  writing  some  idiom,  or 
it  may  be  only  some  cadence,  of  homely  Ulster  speech. 

In  one  thing  only,  their  account  of  the  journeyings  down  to 
Brittany,  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Moore  : 
his  sail  down  the  Loire  is  enchanting,  and  whenever  he  begins  to 
write  of  horse  and  horsemanship,  languid  echoes  of  Pater  cease 
and  we  meet  the  man  who  wrote  Hail  and  Farewell.  Besides, 
his  Madelon,  Fulbert’s  old  housekeeper  and  Heloise’s  foster- 
mother,  is  a  figure  full  of  sap — though  not  more,  if  in  ways  most 
different,  than  Miss  Waddell’s  portrait  of  Abelard’s  sister,  the 
Breton  housewife,  Denise. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  AUSTRALASIA 

by  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ;  vol. 

VII  :  part  I,  Australia  (30s.) ;  part  II, 

New  Zealand  (15s.). 

At  the  present  period  in  the  history  of 
human  civilization,  a  very  critical  race 
is  being  run  between  two  principles 
which  cannot  always  be  reconciled  to 
live  together  in  peaceful  unison.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  noble  principle  of 
democratic  liberty,  expressed  by  a  free 
vote  in  the  decisions  of  the  governing 
power ;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  the 
urgent  principle  that  the  most  highly 
skilled  knowledge  can  alone  deal  with 
the  very  technical  problems  that  now 
face  the  executive  officers  of  every 
modem  state.  It  is  a  life-and-death 
struggle  whether  democracy  can  be 
sufficiently  educated  before  its  ignorant 
selection  of  governors  shall  have  ruined 
the  nations  by  inefficient  ruling.  These 
two  new  volumes  of  the  (Cambridge 
Histories  are  very  valuable  aids  in 
training  the  people  for  the  aforesaid 
momentous  race.  The  American  colonies 
were  lost  because  the  ruling  oligarchy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  not 
sufficient  knowledge  and  wit  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe.  It  is  not  yet  perfectly 
certain  that  an  ignorant  democracy  may 
not  lose  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  twentieth. 

Here,  in  these  two  beautifully  produced 
volumes,  are  presented  the  facts  which 
will  inform  the  minds  of  the  electors  who 


have  to  vote  on  imperial  questions. 
Fortunately,  the  formal  constitutional 
bonds  which  now  bind  the  British 
Empire  together  are  very  few ;  we 
learned  our  lesson  in  North  America ; 
and  the  constitutional  history  of  these 
two  volumes  is  the  story  of  the  severing 
of  impossible  bonds.  In  practice,  the 
great  colonies  are  now  independent 
states.  Purely  constitutional  law  is 
always  the  dullest  part  of  history  ;  just 
as  the  formal  struggles  of  political 
parties  are  the  most  misleading  chapters 
in  historical  works.  It  may  even  be 
suggested  of  this  work  that  it  might 
have  given  a  clearer  indication,  in  its 
detailed  story  of  the  partisan  battles 
of  its  political  sects,  that  the  surface 
does  not  always  adequately  represent 
the  very  sordid  intrigues  (for  self-interest 
of  individual  and  class)  that  lie  beneath. 

These  volumes  are  of  particular  value 
as  showing  how  easily  a  modem  demo¬ 
cratic  system  can  take  to  itself  most, 
if  not  more,  of  the  evils  of  the  earlier 
oligarchies  and  feudalisms.  The  story 
of  the  "  Squatters  ”  of  the  'sixties  is 
remarkably  reminiscent  of  the  medieval 
barons  who  "  held  up "  the  state  to 
suit  their  own  convenience  :  “  The 

squatters  were  content  to  let  matters 
remain  as  they  were,  relying  on  their 
superior  command  of  money,  and  ability 
to  meet  fraud  by  fraud,  to  defeat  the 
free  selector  who  menaced  their  runs.” 
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Again,  the  bushrangers  were  very  near 
cousins  of  the  barons  of  King  Stephen’s 
days ;  though  probably  few  Norman 
lords  would  have  dared  to  evict  their 
tenants  as  ruthlessly  as  some  of  the 
Australasian  settlers  pushed  the  abori¬ 
gines  out  of  their  way. 

The  evolution  of  the  land  laws  of 
these  new  settlements,  both  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  is  a  most  valuable 
piece  of  sociological  history.  One  realises 
how  deep  rooted  are  the  evils  of  a  vicious 
land  law.  We  read  how  the  squatter’s 
blimders  and  stubbomess  corrupted  the 
whole  social  life :  “  its  moral  effects 
brought  about  the  undoing  of  every 
educational  effort  to  raise  the  standards 
of  a  wild  country  population.”  By  this 
selfish  folly  thirty-nine  million  acres  had 
been  given  away  for  a  gain  of  only  21,000 
new  settlers;  96  favoured  landlords 
had  got  an  average  of  84,000  acres  each. 
And  this  was  the  result :  ”  Perjury  was 
a  commonplace  in  the  lives  of  all  settlers, 
young  and  old ;  the  countryside  was 
studded  with  dens  in  which  horse 
stealers  found  harbour  and  sympathy ; 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1861,  on  the  evid¬ 
ence  of  all  observers,  impeded  the  hand 
of  the  State  in  its  repression  of  the 
bushranging  which  broke  out  afresh  in 
the  ’sixties.”  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  these  ”  Squatters,”  who  so  nearly 
ruined  their  new  home,  were  ”  largely 
recruited  from  the  army  and  the  univer¬ 
sities.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  a  matter 
of  legitimate  pride  to  read  how  persist¬ 
ently  the  earlier  governors  and  officials, 
sent  out  from  England,  struggled  against 
the  selfish  ruthlessness  of  the  land- 
grabbers  and  traders  who  came  out  to 
make  their  fortunes  regardless  of  aU 
moral  laws.  These  governors  protected 
the  natives,  both  in  Australia  and  in 
New  Zealand;  and  when  om  regular 
soldiers  found  themselves  in  action 
a§ainst  the  Maoris,  they  openly  admired 
these  chivalrous  foes,  and  despised  the 


inferior  Whites  who  were  using  the  army 
to  steal  the  Maori  lands.  Even  when 
the  Maoris  killed  a  dozen  Englishmen 
in  cold  blood,  after  capturing  them  as 
prisoners,  the  British  governor  and  his 
legal  advisers  took  the  Maori  side,  on  the 
groimds  that  the  Whites  were  the 
unlawful  first  agressors. 

The  early  history  of  the  New  South 
Wales  convict  settlement  is  a  valuable 
picture  of  primitive  social  organization  ; 
it  reveals  the  deep  rooted  human  instincts 
which  are  the  predominant  factors  in  all 
social  problems.  It  is  a  most  vital  fact 
to  learn  that  the  convicts  were,  on  the 
whole,  reasonable  and  reliable  men  and 
women,  and  rapidly  responded  to  rational 
treatment.  V^ereas  the  colony  was 
almost  brought  to  disaster  by  the  com¬ 
pletely  unscrupulous  and  criminal  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  officers  of  the  military 
depaurtment  sent  to  keep  order.  These 
men  sold  illicit  spirits,  and  made  their 
fortimes  thereby ;  and  when  the 
governor  attempted  to  stop  their  crimes, 
they  mutinied  and  deposed  him  ! 

In  short,  these  volumes  are  of  peculiar 
value  because,  by  suddenly  putting  the 
modem  man  amongst  primitive  sur¬ 
roundings,  all  sorts  of  fundamental 
facts  are  revealed  which  escape  detection 
in  more  normal  conditions.  The  reader 
will  learn  English,  as  well  as  colonial, 
history  in  these  books.  Incidentally, 
he  will  get  a  great  deal  of  the  romance 
of  travel  and  adventiure. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  DESERT 


by  Kenneth 


THE  EMPTY  QUARTER,  by  H.  St. 
J.  B.  Philby.  Constable.  21s. 

CARAVANS  OF  THE  OLD  SAHARA, 
by  E.  W.  Bovill.  Oxford  University 
Press.  21s. 

These  two  books  deal  respectively  with 
what  is  certainly  the  least  known,  and 
what  is  probably  the  best  known,  desert 
in  the  world :  the  Rub'  al  Khali,  or 
Great  Southern  Desert  of  Arabia,  and 
the  African  Sahara.  The  lure  and 
significance  of  deserts  are  being  in¬ 
creasingly  emphasised  in  our  modem 
generation,  and  in  these  two  books  an 
admirable  exposition  of  each  of  these 
properties  is  contained. 

It  was  in  1917-1918  that  Mr.  St.  John 
Philby  was  sent  by  the  British  author¬ 
ities  at  Baghdad  on  a  mission  to  Ibn 
Sa'ud,  who,  though  to-day  King  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
was  then  not  even  Sultan  of  Nejd.  That 
war-time  journey  fired  Mr.  Philby  with 
two  passions ;  one  for  the  cause  of  the 
Wahhabis  (of  whom  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  and 
is  the  head),  and  the  other  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  great  desert  at  whose  fringes 
he  gazed  in  1918 — the  Rub'  al  Khali, 
or  Empty  Quarter  of  Arabia. 

But  in  his  ambition  of  being  a  pioneer 
across  this  unknown  waste  he  was  fore¬ 
stalled  by  Mr.  Bertram  Thomas  in  1931. 

"  The  Empty  Quarter  ”  is  the  story  of 
his  assault  in  1932  on  this  Great  Southern 
Desert.  Like  all  Mr.  Philby’s  books,  it 
is  a  mine  of  information  on  Arab  geo¬ 
graphy,  Arab  life  and  customs.  No 
detail  in  his  fourteen  weeks'  sojourn  in 
the  barren  oceans  of  sand  and  gravel 


Williams. 


was  too  insignificant  for  his  notice : 
to  future  explorers  in  these  regions  his 
diary  will  be  priceless. 

Mr.  Philby,  travelling  as  a  King’s 
(that  is,  Ibn  Sa'ud’s)  man  and  as  a 
Muslim,  started  from  the  north,  in  the 
Hasa,  hoping  to  traverse  the  desert  and 
to  reach  the  Hadhramaut,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  For  penetration  into  the 
southern  sands  and  steppe,  however,  he 
lacked  the  necessary  guides,  and  so  near 
a  place  called  Shanna  (a  spot  surely 
remembered  by  all  readers  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  Arabia  Felix)  he  had  perforce 
to  relinquish  his  aim  of  crossing  the 
Rub'  al  Khali — at  any  rate  of  crossing  it 
as  he  had  designed.  He  decided  to  make 
the  trek  westwards  to  Sulaiyil  over 
more  than  350  miles  of  absolutely  water¬ 
less  coimtry.  In  this  utter  waste — Mr. 
Philby  denies  the  title  of  "  Empty 
Quarter  ”  to  any  other  section  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Rub'  al 
Khali — there  was  barely  pasture  enough 
to  take  his  camels  through.  But  by 
hard  driving,  determination,  and  powers 
of  endurance  which  many  yoimger  men 
would  envy,  Mr.  Philby  brought  his 
party  back  to  civilization  :  an  extremely 
fine  performance,  the  merits  of  which 
find  no  exaggeration  in  his  smooth¬ 
flowing  pages. 

If  the  Rub'  al  Khali  successfully  pre¬ 
served  its  secrets  from  inquisitive  Euro¬ 
peans  until  the  year  1931,  the  Sahara  has 
been  known,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  for 
upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  Un¬ 
like  the  south  Arabian  desert,  its  con¬ 
quest  was  a  commercial  necessity,  and 
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although  its  crossing  was  never  to  be 
lightly  essayed,  camels  have  been  trek¬ 
king  across  it  for  centuries.  Its  real 
conquest,  however,  like  that  of  the 
African  Continent  itself,  was  delayed 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  Probably 
it  would  have  come  earlier,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  the  enterprising 
Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  for  the  monopolising 
discovery  of  America  and  the  route  to 
India  via  the  Cape. 

Mr.  Bovill’s  book,  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  its  contact 
with  the  Barbary  States  of  the  north 
and  with  the  Sudan  in  the  south,  from 
the  Vandal  invasion  of  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  to  the  discovery  of  the  course  of 
the  Niger  river  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
a  model  of  sound  scholarship  and  balance. 
He  is  familiar  with  all  the  authorities, 
both  Arabic  and  European,  and  the 
picture  which  he  has  represented  is  as 
complete  and  rounded  as  possible.  It  is 
likely  to  remain  for  some  time  the  best 
work  in  English  on  the  subject,  and  is 
very  worthily  published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  International  Institute  of 
African  Languages  and  Cultures.  He  is 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  having 
filled  a  gap  which  has  long  been  felt. 


THE  MODERN  STATE,  edited  by  Mary 
Adams.  Allen  and  Univin.  7s.  6d. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  lectures 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  and 
others  in  the  '*  Changing  World  ”  sym¬ 
posium  over  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the 
sections  therefore  have  the  patiently 
explanatory  air  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  if  we  listen  in  frequently.  They 
are  not,  however,  too  elementary  to  be 
worth  publication,  and  although  there 
is  not  the  same  urgency  about  them  as 
the  same  writers  would  probably  express 
today,  they  are  concerned  with  the  same 
problems,  of  which  the  principle  one  is 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  possible  to 
evolve  stable  and  responsible  govern¬ 


ment  out  of  modem  democracy,  or 
whether  we  shall  relapse  into  some  other 
form  or  into  barbarsm. 

All  the  co-authors  are  optimists,  if  of 
a  qualified  sort.  Indeed,  if  they  were 
not,  would  they  be  likely  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  write  about  politics  ? 
All  of  them,  too,  retain  their  faith  in 
democracy  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
salvation,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
people  who  compose  the  democracy  can 
be  persuaded  to  think  better  and  more 
often.  Only  Sir  Arthur  Salter  seems  to 
put  his  faith  more  in  the  power  of  growth 
inherent  in  institutions,  and  he  is  the 
least  hopeful  of  the  five,  though,  or 
perhaps  because,  he  is  the  most  practical. 
He  alone  seems  to  be  concerned  with 
what  is  likely  to  occur  rather  than  with 
what  may  be  made  to  occur  if  certain 
hypotheses  are  fulfilled. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
book  is  the  unity  of  the  assumptions 
underlying  it.  Lord  Eustace  Percy  is  a 
Conservative  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb,  of 
course,  a  Socialist.  Yet  both  assume  the 
same,  practically  Benthamite,  criteria 
of  the  worth  of  a  given  form  of  society, 
and  both  believe  that  the  same  means, 
reliance  in  the  last  resort  on  the  good 
sense  and  good  will  of  the  human  race, 
wiU  bring  about  the  society  which 
satisfies  them.  They  are  content  that 
the  work  of  statesmen  should  be  judged 
by  those  who  cannot  understand  what 
they  are  doing,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  cannot  know,  can  never  know,  all 
the  reasons  for  their  doing  it.  It  is 
judgment  by  results,  and  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  mystical  attitude  to 
political  ideals,  upon  which  they  there¬ 
fore  rely.  Recent  events  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  throw  a  very  dark 
shadow  over  this  faith,  though  they  do 
not  necessarily  disprove  it.  The  next 
few  months  should  furnish  some  import¬ 
ant  evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  true  or 
not. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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LITERATURE  AND  PULPIT  IN 

MEDIiVVAL  ENGLAND,  by  G.  R. 

Owst,  D.Litt.  Cambridge  University 

Press.  30s. 

Not  even  the  most  bitter  and  determined 
rationalist  would  deny  to  the  sermon 
a  place  in  the  temple  of  literature.  He 
could  not  escape  from  such  names  as 
John  Donne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John 
Henry  Newman.  But  these  are  the 
names  of  giants,  and,  as  such,  in¬ 
escapable.  Most  sermons  are  and  have 
always  been  preached  by  those  who 
have  little  of  the  giant  about  them,  and 
it  would  occur  to  few  to  make  large 
claims  in  any  literary  sense  for  the 
sermons  preached  down  the  ages  by  the 
unknown  multitudes  of  clerks.  Yet, 
according  to  Dr.  Owst,  precisely  such 
average  and  commonplace  orations  have 
a  high  and  noble  place  in  the  history 
of  literary  evolution.  They  are  a  "  long 
thin  line  .  .  .  holding  the  fort  of  our 
English  tongue  ”  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  preserving  intact  for  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Bunyan  the  vernacular 
tongue,  with  all  its  vivid  images.  They 
do  more :  they  present  to  the  giants 
the  very  images,  symbols,  and  figures 
of  speech  which  they  most  frequently 
use. 

One  example  out  of  very  many  will 
explain  Dr.  Owst’s  thesis  and  method. 
Everybody  knows  the  phrase  :  "  The 
Ship  of  State  It  is  taken  direct  from 
mediaeval  sermon  books.  "  The  sym¬ 
bolic  Ship  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
pulpit  comes  eventually  to  influence 
the  vernacular  poet.”  Anselm  first  used 
the  symbol,  and  after  him  a  twelfth 
century  Abbot  of  St.  Victor.  Thereafter 
the  Ship  appears  in  dozens  of  sermons 
in  each  generation.  Until  the  fifteenth 
century  the  symbolism  is  virtually  un- 
chang^.  The  Ship  is  the  Church,  built 
of  the  planks  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
steered  by  the  rudder  of  the  theologians. 
The  Sea  is  the  World,  with  all  its  stormy 
pomps  and  vanities ;  and  the  Captain 
is  usually  our  Lord,  but  sometimes  the 


Pope.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  change 
comes  over  the  S3anbol.  The  preacher 
declaims  :  "  A  great  ship  which  sailed 
for  many  a  day  in  the  sea  of  Prosperity 
is  that  plenteous  realm,  the  realm  of 
England.  May  God,  for  His  Passion’s 
sake,  save  and  preserve  it  This  Ship 
has  three  parts.  The  forecastle  is  the 
clergy,  the  body  is  the  commons  and 
merchants,  the  hindcastle  is  the  nobility, 
and  the  master  mariner  is  ”  oure  sovereyn 
lord  ”  the  King.  Dr.  Owst  quotes  at 
great  length  from  this  sermon,  and  draws 
out  its  parallels  with  later  political 
poetry.  Space  forbids  an  indication  of 
these  parallels,  but  no  one  who  reads  his 
book  can  doubt  for  a  minute  that  he 
has  made  good  his  claim  that  the  literary 
symbol  of  the  Ship  of  State,  with  its 
long  and  still  continuing  history,  has  its 
source  in  the  quite  ordinary  sermons  of 
mediaeval  parish  churches.  He  does  the 
same  thing  as  convincingly  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Castle  or  Fortress,  showing 
how  great  is  Bxmyan's  debt  for  his 
Mansoul  in  "  The  Holy  War "  to  the 
mediaeval  preacher’s  fondness  for  the 
Vulgate  text :  Intravit  Jesus  in  Cas- 
tellum  (Luke  x,  38). 

How  full  of  possibilities  Dr.  Owst’s 
thesis  is  can  be  seen  from  the  number 
of  different  points  of  view  from  which 
he  attacks  it.  He  deals  with  isolated 
symbols,  as  in  the  Ship.  He  writes  two 
vast  chapters  on  "  Satire  and  Com¬ 
plaint  ” ;  he  describes  the  influence  of 
the  Sermon  on  Renaissance  Drama ;  he 
makes  a  full  use  of  the  innumerable 
cautionary  tales  with  which  preachers 
of  every  age  are  wont  to  ^t  their 
discourses ;  and  he  shows  clearly  how 
the  fondness  of  a  village  preacher  of 
drawing  his  examples  from  the  common 
life  about  him  "  brings  us  very  close 
to  those  familiar  interludes  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  religious  drama  which  pave 
the  way  for  the  yet  more  vulgar,  homely 
and  comic  scenes  of  the  greater  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatists  The  amoimt  of 
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research  lying  behind  this  elaboration 
of  an  unusual  thesis  is  terrific  and  almost 
frightening.  He  pauses  sometimes  in 
his  stride  to  demonstrate  rather  com¬ 
batively  the  errors  of  other  scholars 
who  have  in  their  blindness  vmder- 
estimated  the  literary  influence  of  the 
mediaeval  pulpit,  but  for  the  rest  all  his 
six  himdred  pages  rest  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  hard  years  of  patient  and 
laborious  study  of  the  MSS.  themselves. 
Though  it  is,  alas,  true  that  all  this 
labour  will  only  make  his  name  known 
to  a  tiny  circle,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  within  the  limits  of  that  circle  it 
will  not  be  imperishable. 

Sermons  are  preached  for  the  purpose 
of  edifying :  as  such  primarily  they 
should  be  judged.  But,  as  Dr.  Owst  sets 
out  to  show,  they  are  material  also  for 
the  literary  historian.  Yet,  while  he 
certainly  makes  good  his  claims,  the 
ordinary  scholarly  reader  will  turn  most 
often  to  those  pages  in  which  Dr.  Owst 
demonstrates  yet  another  way  of  reading 
*  sermons — for  the  provision  of  direct  and 
vivid  evidence  of  the  common  manner 
of  life  in  their  period.  Here,  direct  from 
the  sermons,  is  the  mediaeval  house : 

“  A  peep  within  the  domestic  hall, 
itself  ‘  blakyed  wyth  smoke  ’,  shows 
us  the  hall  fire  that  now  ‘  brennyth 
fayr’,  now  ‘quenchethe  and  smokethe', 
the  ‘  catte  that  sitteth  nyhe  the 
fyre  ’  and  ‘  brenneth  ofte  hire  hippes  ’. 
We  learn  here  the  mysteries  of  house 
cleaning.  The  woman  ‘  taketh  a 
besom  and  dryveth  togethur  all  the 
imclennes  of  the  household  ;  and,  lest 
that  the  duste  aiscende  amd  encwmber 
the  place,  she  springeth  it  with  water  ; 
and  whan  that  she  hath  gadred  all 
to-thethur,  she  castest  it  with  gret 
violence  owte  of  the  dore'.  As  every 
modem  housewife  knows,  it  is  a  task 
that  is  never  ended  :  *  For,  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  aftemonn  the  servauntes  shall 
swepe  the  hous  and  caste  all  the  donge 
and  the  fylth  be-h5mde  the  dore  on 


an  hepe.  But  what  than  ?  Cometh 
the  capons  and  the  hennes  and  scrapeth 
it  abroad,  and  makethe  it  as  il  as 
it  was  before 

Many  pages  are  devoted  to  such  charming 
verisimilitude,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
our  debt  to  Dr.  Owst  is  the  greatest 
for  such  pictures  as  these,  and  the 
artistry  with  which  he  has  transcribed 
them  from  the  dusty  and  yellowing 
sermon  books  of  preachers  dead  and 
forgotten  for  centuries. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  CRISIS. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer. 

Gollancz.  Ss. 

The  Bishop  of  Croydon  speaks  for 
practically  all  his  fellow-contributors  to 
this  symposium  when  he  writes  :  "  The 
main  contention  of  this  book  is  that, 
faced  with  a  world-crisis  of  unparalleled 
magnitude,  Christianity  has  something 
commanding,  something  creative  to  say  ; 
that,  desperate  though  the  world’s  ills 
may  be,  there  is  that  in  Christianity 
which  can  provide  the  remedy.”  Even 
more  definitely,  it  is  contended  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  remedy — save 
possibly  a  Communism  relying  upon 
force,  and  denying  both  God  and  the 
value  of  individuality,  though  by  no 
means  devoid  of  power  to  inspire  almost 
religious  devotion.  Our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  its  subordination  of  human  to 
economic  values,  is  denounced  as  little 
better  than  "  satanic”,  and  the  demand 
is  made  for  its  ”  moralization  ”  on  every 
plane  and  in  every  sphere  by  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  become  socially  and  nationally 
active.  Lip-service,  it  is  implied,  has 
been  paid  long  enough  to  the  principles 
of  Jesus ;  we  have  now  to  implement, 
embody,  them. 

Most  of  this  has,  of  course,  been  said 
before,  without  marked  effect.  As  one 
contributor  to  this  volume  admits,  a 
prime  argmnent  against  the  truth  of 
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Christianity  is  "  the  record  of  the 
Christian  Church Too  many  good 
intentions  have  fallen  into  the  gap 
between  precept  and  practice.  Not  a 
few  readers  will  turn  these  pages  most 
eagerly  to  discover  at  what  point  the 
Established  and  Free  Churches  (both 
represented  here)  are  prepared  to  make 
an  uncompromising  stand  upon  their 
principles.  They  may  be  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  attitude  to  the  subject 
of  War  is  fairly  typical.  In  Dr.  A. 
Herbert  Gray’s  view  "  Jesus  and  war 
belong  to  different  worlds  ” — the 
Christian  can  neither  serve  as  soldier  nor 
plan  to  kill  others  for  any  reason.  This 
is  clearly  in  line  with  Mr.  E.  N.  Porter 
Goff's  demand  for  abolition  of  our  Air 
Force,  whatever  other  nations  may  do. 
"  Christ  did  not  preach  a  conditional 
morality  ;  he  did  not  tell  us  to  live  the 
good  life  only  if  we  could  be  quite  certain 
that  our  neighbours  were  going  to  do 
likewise."  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  offers  vague  support  to  some  such 
attitude,  but  the  more  realist  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  while  "  respecting  "  the 
pacifist,  finds  a  place  for  war  well  within 
the  Christian  scheme.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  "  united  front "  even  on  a  point  on 
which  one  had  thought  the  words  of 
Jesus  most  clear. 

It  is  unfortunate — the  more  so  in 
being  not  vmrepresentative.  This  com¬ 
pilation  of  some  600  pages  by  some 
thirty-odd  contributors  covers  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
present  world-situation,  the  nature  and 
history  of  Christiantity,  and  the  Christian 
attitude  to  many  problems ;  practically 
all  the  essays  have  merit  and  interest — 
the  book  deserves  to  be  read  by  almost 
everyone.  But  if  it  points  the  way  it 
gives  too  little  conviction  of  that  leader¬ 
ship  which  would  draw  after  it  not  only 
avowed  Christians  but  the  great  number 
of  men  of  goodwill  whose  humbler  title 
is  that  of  followers  of  the  man  Jesus. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  COLET,  by  Sir 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  Methuen.  65. 

Coming  across  this  book  by  chance,  one 
might  perhaps  be  excused  for  asking  at 
first  sight  what  demand  there  is  for  a 
life  of  ^let  at  the  present  time.  His,  as 
Sir  John  Marriott  admits,  is  a  figure 
strangely,  perhaps  unjustly,  obscured 
by  the  fame  of  contemporaries  certainly 
no  greater  and  even,  one  might  say, 
disciples  of  his.  Which  all  goes  to  show 
that  if  one  would  live  in  the  memory 
of  after  ages,  something  conspicuous 
must  be  done  or  some  great  and  abiding 
body  of  work  be  left  for  the  wonder  of 
posterity.  Colet,  his  latest  biographer 
tells  us,  was  not  the  man  to  care  for 
these  things. 

Yet  Colet’s  influence  lives  today  more 
surely  than  that  of  his  friend  Erasmus, 
whether  we  consider  first  the  most 
obvious  of  his  bequests  to  posterity,  St. 
Paul's  School,  whose  founder  he  was,  or 
the  far  from  insignificant  part  he  played 
as  forerunner  of  the  English  Reformation, 
or  yet  again  his  initiation  of  "  a  rational 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  ”.  Never 
a  seeker  of  office  or  of  fame,  he  yet 
became  by  the  sanctity  and  devotion 
of  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his  great 
learning  and  the  fearlessness  of  his  con¬ 
viction,  an  inspiration  to  his  many 
friends,  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  pro¬ 
found  influence,  even  a  counsellor  of  the 
throne. 

The  present  work  is  not  intended  as 
in  any  way  an  exhaustive  or  official 
biography,  but  as  a  stop-gap  to  fill  the 
void  till  the  standard  biography  is 
reissued.  But  brief  and  unpretentious 
as  it  is,  it  paints  an  unforgetable  portrait 
of  a  subject  well  worthy  such  warmth  of 
portrayjil.  Colet  is  seen  in  relation  not 
only  to  his  own  times,  in  which  his 
influence  was  admitted  by  such  men  as 
More,  Erasmus,  even  on  occasion  by 
Henry  VIII  himself,  but  in  his  (less 
direct)  relation  to  the  Reformation  which 
swept  away  the  very  abuses  which  Colet 
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had  been  the  first  to  challenge  openly. 
A  portrait,  this,  of  a  liberal  churchman, 
more  zealous  for  reform  from  within 
than  for  revolution  and  changes  imposed 
on  the  Church  from  without ;  of  a 
Catholic  as  true  in  spirit  as  in  act,  pro¬ 
testing,  not  against  Catholic  doctrine 
and  dogma,  but  against  the  rank  abuses 
inherent  in  a  church  over-ensnared  in 
things  temporal ;  lastly,  a  portrait  of  a 
man,  greatly  gifted,  beloved  of  his 
friends,  blest  with  riches  which  he 
dedicated,  like  his  whole  life,  to  the 
service  of  his  Master.  Not,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen,  he 
occupies  a  quiet  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  niche  of  his  own.  Small 
as  it  is.  Sir  John  Marriott’s  tribute 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  inward 
greatness  of  the  man  and  the  wide 
extent  of  his  influence. 

John  Linnell. 


‘  COUNTRYWOMEN  IN  COUNCIL,  by 
Janet  E.  Courtney,  O.B.E.  Humphrey 
Milford.  3s.  6d. 

Those  who  already  know  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Courtney's  powers  as  a  writer  through 
her  recollections  of  a  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  career,  will  expect  her  book  on 
the  Women’s  Institute  movement  to  be, 
as  it  is,  a  competent  piece  of  work.  It 
begins  with  a  survey  of  the  English 
village  community,  particularly  the  life 
and  statics  of  countrywomen  in  the 
past,  based  on  historical,  social  and 
literary  records.  These  make  the  back- 
groimd,  and  supply  the  reason,  for  the 
great  achievements  of  the  movement  in 
our  own  day ;  though  the  immediate 
impetus  came  from  “  the  new  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  value  of  corporate  effort, 
bom  of  the  general  emancipation  of 
women  and  specially  of  their  work  in 
the  War." 

Mrs.  Courtney  traces  the  activities  of 


women  in  agriculture  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  their 
revival  in  the  Land  Army  of  1917-1919. 
The  Women’s  Institute  movement,  as 
an  organization,  did  not  reach  England 
till  1915,  and  then  through  Canadian 
influence.  The  first  Institute  had  been 
formed  in  Ontario  eighteen  years  earlier, 
and  from  that  small  beginning  these 
unions  in  the  cause  of  '*  Home  and 
Country  ’’  spread  slowly  to  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  developed  on  different  lines  and 
imder  another  name. 

The  movement  in  Britain  might  have 
failed  "  had  not  people  of  vision  in  high 
places  recognized  in  it  an  incomparable 
instmment  for  rousing  and  marshalling 
the  woman  power  of  the  nation."  Hav¬ 
ing  proved  their  extraordinary  capacity 
for  service  in  the  War  years,  the  In¬ 
stitutes  have  gone  steadily  forward  since. 
Every  English  county  now  has  its 
Federation,  and  the  total  number  of 
Institutes  at  the  end  of  1932  was  nearly 
5,000.  By  degrees  these  have  become 
associated  with  every  kind  of  official  or 
volimtary  agency  for  promoting  educa¬ 
tion,  health  and  welfcure,  rural  crafts, 
and  Coimty  Libraries  for  distributing 
books  in  the  villages. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  have 
consistently  fostered  agricultural  and 
horticultural  interests,  and  co-operative 
schemes  of  production  and  marketing, 
on  the  principle  expressed  in  the 
Japanese  sa5dng :  "  One  who  owns  rice 
villages  holds  the  life  of  the  nation  in  his 
hand." 

Though  mainly  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  the  Institutes  in  the  rural 
areas  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland, 
Mrs.  Courtney  gives  her  last  chapter  to 
their  enterprises  overseas — in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  even  in 
India,  where  they  were  founded  as  a 
memorial  of  Saroj  Nalini  Dutt’s  devoted 
work  on  behalf  of  village  women. 

Muriel  Kent. 
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THE  WORLD  EXPLAINED  TO  CHILDREN 

by  Naomi  Mitchison. 


THE  HOME  OF  MANKIND,  by  Hen¬ 
drik  Van  Loon.  Harrap.  12s.  Qd. 

THE  MODERN  WORLD,  by  H.  C. 

Knapp-Fisher.  Gollancz.  5s. 

Children  have  very  little  excuse  for 
finding  things  dull  nowadays,  unless,  of 
course,  they  are  saddled  with  parents 
or  schoolteachers  who  believe  that  what 
was  thought  good  enough  twenty  years 
ago  is  still  good  enough.  Here  are  two 
books,  both  at  times  gloriously  and 
humanly  inaccurate  and  prejudiced,  but 
both  infinitely  readable.  Neither  need 
be  read  whole  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  both  can  be  dipped  into  indefinitely, 
and  Hendrik  Van  Loon's  is  bound  to 
start  the  intelligent  reader,  from  9  to 
90  years  old,  off  on  wild  trains  of  thought 
and  disagreement  and  imagination.  The 
Home  of  Mankind  is  a  geography  book, 
but  includes  a  lot  of  fascinatingly  potted 
history.  After  all,  geography  is  what 
mankind  has  made  it,  and  here,  although 
the  reader  is  made  to  see  things  on  a 
world  scale  and  from  such  a  distance 
that  sea-bottoms  become  as  clearly  part 
of  earth’s  surface  as  moimtain  ranges, 
yet  there  is  a  feeling  of  pride  and  hope¬ 
fulness  about  the  whole  thing.  Here 
and  there  we  have  dealt  with  nature ; 
if  we  do  not  prove  ourselves  to  be  utter 
fools,  we  can  make  the  kind  of  world 
where  geography  is  all  lovely  :  no  plague 
spots,  no  areas  of  ugliness  and  waste  and 
misery,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  no 
frontiers,  no  spotting  of  the  map  with 
one  colour  or  another.  It  be 
geography  without  tears  then,  because 
it  will  be  geography  without  hate. 

In  my  childhood  there  were  two  kinds 
of  geography :  the  completely  unreal 
atlas  geography,  where  north  was  always 


at  the  top,  and  if  one  always  looked 
at  maps  in  a  classroom  facing  south, 
south  became  firmly  fixed  in  one’s  mind 
as  north — ^and  geography  about  peoples 
of  many  lands,  who  wore  different 
clothes  and  skins  from  one’s  own,  and 
with  whom  one  felt  no  kind  of  contact. 
There  was  clearly  no  reason  for  them, 
and,  the  younger  one  is,  the  more  one 
likes  a  nice  solid  reason.  But  Hendrik 
Van  Loon  gives  plenty  of  reasons,  and 
geography  becomes  real.  Also,  he  has 
drawn  lots  of  pictures  all  through  the 
book ;  some  of  them  are  a  little  silly, 
but  some  are  most  impressive,  and 
make  one  suddenly  see  things  which 
had  before  only  been  mildly  acquiesced 
in  theories.  I  had  meant  to  send  this 
book  to  my  son  at  school,  but  I’m  going 
to  keep  it  for  myself — he’s  sure  to  grab 
it  during  the  holidays  ! 

The  Modern  World  is  a  less  exciting 
book,  but  again,  it  is  a  new  book,  not 
one  of  the  old  ones  re-written.  It  is  a 
kind  of  world  parade,  showing,  calmly 
and  intelligently,  what  lies  behind  the 
head-lines  and  prejudice  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  children  as  well  as  adults 
find  in  their  hands  from  day  to  day. 
Who  are  Hitler,  Gandhi,  Roosevelt  ? 
What  are  tariffs  ?  It  is  all  plain  enough 
for  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  where  possible  ideas  and 
events  are  dramatized,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  not  too  over-simplified.  The  general 
point  of  view  is  sane  and  decent ;  there 
is  an  underlying  belief  in  justice  and 
freedom  and  kindness.  Whether  these 
beliefs  alone  are  enoi^h  to  change  the 
world  is  another  matter;  yet  children 
should  be  allowed  hope ;  they,  at 
least,  may  believe  that  all  things  are 
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possible,  that  when  they  grow  up  they 
may  be  able  to  save  the  world  from  the 
idiocies  and  cruelties  that  are  ruining 
it.  Their  best  chance  is,  surely,  under¬ 
standing  ;  only  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  can  be  cruel  and  work  against 
the  future.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this 
book  should  sometimes  shy  away  from 
the  truth.  One  does  not  mind  so  much 
that  Mr.  Knapp-Fisher  should  put  a 
better  face  on  the  League  of  Nations 


than  it  has — some  day  there  may  be 
a  real  League  of  Nations,  and  children 
should  grow  up  with  the  idea.  But 
neither  he,  nor  for  that  matter  Hendrik 
van  Loon,  seems  quite  able  to  get  away 
from  the  respectable  point  of  view  about 
the  U.S.S.R.,  though  he  is  fairer  than 
many  writers.  However,  this  is  on  the 
whole  an  excellent  book,  and  I  wish 
there  had  been  something  of  the  sort  in 
my  time  I 


THE'  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 

SIDDONS,  by  Naomi  Royde-Smith. 

Gollancz.  \2s.  Qd. 

Miss  Royde-Smith  calls  her  essay  in 
biography  "  a  psychological  investiga¬ 
tion  ”,  but  unless  for  ”  psychological  ” 
one  may  read  "  imaginative  ”  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  fit  the  description  to 
the  result.  To  begin  with,  she  is  at  so 
great  pains  to  define  her  proposed 
method,  that  she  takes  fifty  pages  to 
do  it  in,  and  when  she  does  actually 
get  to  her  subject  she  still  devotes 
another  hundred  and  fifty  to  painting 
in  the  background  and  the  surroundings. 
Still,  after  this  leisurely  approach,  we 
do  get  a  narrative  that  moves  with  all 
the  swiftness  and  intensity  of  the  best 
imaginative  fiction.  Only  is  it  fiction, 
or  is  it  fact  ? 

Mrs.  Siddons’  actions,  we  are  told, 
whether  she  knew  it  or  not,  were 
governed  by  a  sort  of  (Edipus  complex 
reversed.  For  ten  years  of  her  life,  and 
those  the  most  formative  for  her  art, 
she  had  the  devotion  of  the  young 
Thomas  Lawrence,  who  loved  to  sit  in 
admiration  of  her  beauty  and  to  transfer 
it  to  canvas.  Impeccably  virtuous  as 
was  his  sitter,  there  did  pass  from  him 
to  her  an  electric  stimulus  ;  it  was  part 
of  his  fatal  charm  that  he  almost  at 
once  established  this  intimate  relation 
with  every  sitter  he  painted.  The  years 
passed,  the  young  Siddons  girls  came 


home  from  their  school  in  France,  and 
the  painter,  who  had  played  with  them 
as  children,  fell  in  love  with  them,  one 
after  the  other.  Or  rather  he  fell  in 
love  with  Sally,  the  elder,  in  all  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  a  peerless  eighteen  ; 
and  Maria,  the  mischievous  younger 
sister,  set  herself  to  capture  him  and 
did  it  so  successfully  that  the  mother, 
who  thought  herself  acting  as  Sally's 
protector,  found  herself  unexpecteffiy 
helping  to  frustrate  an  attachment  that 
was  for  some  obscure  reason  distasteful 
to  her  by  its  transference  to  a  rival  too 
young  to  be  taken  seriously.  Allowed 
to  regard  himself  as  the  affianced  of 
Maria,  Lawrence’s  wayward  heart  strayed 
back  to  Sally,  and  when  both  were 
sent  out  of  his  reach,  he  once  more 
haunted  their  mother’s  footsteps  osten¬ 
sibly  to  get  news  of  his  Sally.  But 
frail,  delicate  and  emotional  as  the  two 
girls  were,  love  was  the  death  of  them 
both.  The  only  survivors  of  the  tragical 
complex  were  the  too  successful  Court 
painter  and  the  statuesque  woman  who, 
in  her  old  age  sat  dreaming  in  the  house 
in  Upper  Baker  Street,  and  saw  in 
memory  the  ardent  boy  who  had  painted 
her  when  she  was  young  and  lovdy,  and 
whom,  all  unsuspected  by  herself,  she 
had  loved  with  a  love  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  see  invaded  even  by  her 
own  loved  children. 

That  is  the  story,  as  Miss  Royde 
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Smith  conceives  it.  Has  she  any  real 
evidence  to  support  it  ?  If  she  has, 
she  does  not  produce  it.  As  she  tells 
it  she  is  so  convincing  that  she  carries 
her  readers  along,  but  that  may  as  well 
be  a  tribute  to  her  art  as  to  her  veracity. 
Stopping  to  think,  one  wonders  whether 
the  matter-of-fact,  level-headed  woman 
that  doubled  the  great  actress  was 
capable  of  these  modem  complexities, 
whether  the  psychological  an^ysts  of 
our  own  day  do  not  to  a  great  extent 
invent  the  tangles  they  then  proceed 
to  unravel.  But  veracious  or  not.  Miss 
Royde-Smith's  story  is  as  enthralling  as 
any  of  her  excellent  novels.  And  she 
has  brought  to  her  task  an  inunense 
knowledge  of  the  theatrical  history  of 
the  period.  Though  her  first  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  may  have  little  to  do 
with  the  "  private  life  ”  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
they  fill  in  the  background  and  drape 
the  sitter  as  carefully  and  completely 
as  could  the  brush  of  any  eighteenth 
century  painter.  True  to  life  or  not, 
the  painter’s  treatment  is  at  least 
true  to  the  conception  she  has  formed 
of  her  subject  and  harmonious  in  its 
execution. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS,  by 
Edith  Sitwell.  Faber  6*  Faber.  15s. 

The  cover  design  is  just  right.  It  nicely 
recalls  the  illustrations  which  “  Phiz  ” 
made  for  Dickens — the  greatest  creator  of 
English  eccentrics.  The  inside  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disappointment.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  Miss 
Sitwell  to  produce  serious  rivals  to  Mr. 
Micawber,  Jfoe  Gargery  or  that  immortal 
pair  Messrs.  Wegg  and  Boffin  ;  but  she 
is  lacking  in  that  nice  taste  which  is 
required  to  distinguish  the  eccentric 
from  the  lunatic,  the  rogue  or  the 
romantic.  They  are  all  jumbled  up 
here  in  these  pages — Sarah  Whitehead, 
the  woman  who  believed  that  the  Bank 


of  England  had  robbed  her  of  a  fortune ; 
Huntington,  the  coalheaver  preacher, 
who  shamelessly  exploited  the  admirers 
of  his  pious  eloquence  ;  and  Mary  Baker, 
the  Devon  servant-girl,  who  found  it 
more  amusing  to  pose  as  the  Princess 
Caraboo.  Good  stories  all,  but  void  of 
eccentricity  in  its  proper  sense.  Among 
the  genuine  eccentrics  one  of  the  best  is 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Geramb,  who  fought 
a  duel  on  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  and 
whose  gold  braid  and  magnificent  whis¬ 
kers  were  the  envy  of  the  Prince  Regent 
— but,  then,  he  was  not  English  ;  and 
there  is  Margaret  Fuller,  the  American 
founder  of  the  movement  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  women,  who  was  neither 
English  nor  (except  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  one  who  is  fifty  years  ahead  of  his 
time)  eccentric.  Her  life,  a  strange 
compoimd  of  courage  and  pathos,  would 
be  well  worth  writing ;  but  not  much 
can  be  told  in  a  series  of  now  picturesque, 
now  ludicrous,  incidents.  Finally,  in 
an  appendix,  there  is  the  story  of  the 
digging  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1790,  of  a  coffin 
and  skeleton  reputed  by  some  to  be  those 
of  Milton.  It  is  a  curious  episode, 
though  not  particularly  amusing  in 
itself.  But  what  on  earth  has  it  to  do 
with  English,  or  any  other,  eccentricity  ? 

Among  your  true  exponents  of  eccen¬ 
tricity,  the  palm  must  go,  on  Miss  Sit¬ 
well’s  showing,  to  coimtry  squires  and 
men  of  learning.  The  amazing  Squire 
Waterton,  who  kept  a  sloth  in  his  bed¬ 
room  and  a  female  chimpanzee  in  a  cage, 
and  who  "  when  beyond  seventy  years 
of  age,  would  hop  on  one  leg  along  the 
brink  of  a  rock  forming  the  highest 
terrace  in  the  grotto,  while  the  other  leg 
was  dangling  over  the  chasm  below”,  is 
matched  by  Squire  Mytton,  who  cured 
himself  of  the  hiccoughs  by  setting  fire 
to  his  night-shirt  and  who,  when  a 
fellow-traveller  confessed  that  he  had 
never  been  upset  in  a  gig,  ejaciilated : 
”  What,  never  upset  in  a  gig  ?  what  a 
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damned  slow  fellow  you  must  have 
been  all  your  life”,  and  running  the  near 
wheel  up  the  bank,  rectified  the  omission. 
Professor  Porson  "  once  confined  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Goodall,  of  Eton,  to  the 
breakfast  table  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  Sunday  morning  ”  while  he  finished 
six  pots  of  porter  (though  he  preferred 
port) ;  and  when  invited  out  to  dinner, 
he  had  the  disconcerting  habit  of  mono- 
loguising  to  his  drowsy  hosts  until 
well  after  daybreak.  The  question 
of  relativity  often  arises  in  connection 
with  these  studies  in  eccentricity.  To 
dine  at  4  o’clock,  hke  Dr.  Fordyce,  on 
”  half  a  boiled  chicken,  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  rump-steak,  a  tankard  of  ale,  a 
bottle  of  port  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 


brandy”,  was  less  eccentric  in  the 
eighteenth  century  than  it  might  seem 
today.  Conversely,  it  was  about  the 
same  period  that  Lord  Rokeby  ”  dis¬ 
couraged  the  consumption  of  exotics  of 
every  description,  from  an  idea  that  the 
productions  of  our  island  were  competent 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants  ” — an 
opinion  which  then  entitled  him  to  the 
reputation  of  an  eccentric,  but  would  now 
rather  qualify  him  for  Cabinet  rank. 

In  short,  this  is  a  pleasant,  formless 
collection  of  curious  anecdotes.  But  it 
scarcely  justifies  its  title ;  and  it  seems 
rather  light  weight  both  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  price  of  fifteen  shillings  and  for 
Miss  Sitwell’s  sophisticated  muse. 

John  Hallett. 


PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  SEA 


MUTINY!  by  Charles  Nordhoff  and 

Tames  Norman  Hall.  Chapman  &-  Hall. 

7s.  6d. 

LOG  OF  THE  SEA,  by  Felix  Riesenberg. 

Cape.  10s.  Sd. 

MOTHER  SEA,  by  Felix  Riesenberg. 

Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

Mutiny  is  the  story  of  the  "  Bounty  ” 
written  up  in  the  form  of  fiction,  the 
narrator  being  one,  “  Roger  Byam  ”,  a 
midshipman,  commissioned  to  compile 
a  dictionary  of  the  South  Sea  Island 
language.  The  authors  have  made  a 
thorouglily  good  job  of  it ;  lively  and 
imaginative,  yet  solid,  complete  and 
conscientious,  without  any  tedious  ten¬ 
dency  to  improve  on  the  truth,  in  the 
Hollywood  “  historical  picture  ”  style. 
There  is  an  added  ”  love  interest  ”,  it 
is  true  ;  but  Mr.  Byam  would  have  been 
a  curious  exception  amongst  the 
"  Bounty’s  ”  company  had  there  not 
been,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  his  own 
story  is  not  what  particularly  matters, 
his  presence  on  board  being  merely  a 
convenience  for  setting  out  the  full  facts 
of  what  actually  occurred,  as  nearly 


as  might  be  judged  from  all  available 
documents. 

In  fact,  if  you  don’t  happen  to  have 
any  of  the  ”  Bounty  ”  records  before 
you,  this  ”  romance  ”  will  certainly  give 
you  a  much  better  idea  of  the  whole 
truth  than  any  one  of  those,  taken  by 
itself.  New  facts  have  come  to  light 
since  Sir  John  Barrow’s  narrative.  As 
for  actual  survivors’  records,  these, 
though  without  any  intention  on  the 
writer’s  part  to  deceive,  may  sometimes 
be  amazingly  misleading. 

I  remember,  for  instance,  when  first 
reading  Bligh’s  narrative,  being  struck 
by  the  extreme  dignity,  modesty,  and 
calm  dispassionate  temper  of  the  in¬ 
trepid  Lieutenant’s  style.  Here  was  the 
perfect  sea-commander,  one  would  have 
said,  victim  of  a  dastardly  and  utterly 
iinlooked-for  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
a  pack  of  low,  ungrateful  wretches, 
chief  amongst  them  the  master’s  mate 
himself,  the  treacherous  villain  Christian. 
Without  ever  using  a  harsh  word,  Bligh 
seemed  all  the  time  to  be  asking,  gentle 
and  bewildered,  ”  How  could  they  have 
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done  this  thing  to  me  ?  "  And  never  a 
hint  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
the  violent  Captain  storming  up  and 
down  his  decks,  raging  at  officers  and 
men  alike.  "  By  God,  sirs.  I’ll  have 
the  lot  of  you  flogged  round  the  fleet 
to  within  an  inch  of  your  worthless 
lives,  you  scoundrels  1  Seize  that  man 
up  there,  master-at-arms,  three  dozen 
lashes  !  The  ungrateful  dog  I  By  God, 
but  we’ll  soon  see  who’s  master  here ! 
Mr.  Christian  I  God  damn  you  for  a 
nursemaid,  sir  1  All  hands  on  deck ! 
Three  of  my  coconuts  have  been  stolen, 
and  by  heavens !  I  intend  to  find  the 

scoundrel  if  it  means - "  etc.  Bligh’s 

verbal  style  was  certainly  quite  milike 
his  literary. 

The  authors,  however,  have  wisely 
left  the  narrative  of  the  launch’s  mar¬ 
vellous  voyage  to  Timor  vmchallenged, 
their  Mr.  Byam  remaining  amongst  the 
mutineers,  to  be  condemned  through  an 
innocent,  but  apparently  sinister,  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Christian.  Their  portrait 
of  Christian  himself,  the  slight,  seems 
to  me  the  best  thing  in  the  book ; 
leaving  this  moody,  dark,  young  EngUsh 
sailor  somehow  the  central  figure  of 
the  tragedy,  of  whom  so  little  is  known. 

Mother  Sea,  Captain  Riesenberg’s 
novel,  is  another  book  in  which  fact 
and  fiction  are  thus  interwoven  ;  some 
of  the  same  ships  and  characters,  even 
entire  episodes,  appearing  in  the  novel 
as  we  ^d  in  his  Log  of  the  Sea,  used 
in  the  one  book  as  a  link  in  the  story, 
in  the  other  as  an  odd  sketch.  However, 
this  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  Between 
the  two  books,  both  in  different  ways 
autobiographical.  Captain  Riesenberg 
gives  us  a  gorgeous  marine  medley  and 
panorama,  from  the  days  of  the  great 
old  racing  clipper  ships  right  up  to  the 
present.  There  is  no  space  to  outline 
the  plot  of  Mother  Sea.  Its  scenes  are 
continually  shifting,  from  New  York  to 
Southampton  and  the  China  ports,  and 
its  characters  number  a  hundred  and 


one.  But  you  should  read  it,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  Captain  Glade,  "  the  old 
spouter  ”,  with  his  dog  and  steadfast 
philosophy  in  the  face  of  misfortime, 
“  It  can’t  last — nothing  does  ”,  and  for 
the  fine,  sympathetic  and  subtle  studies 
of  two  or  three  sailors’  wives.  As  for 
Log  of  the  Sea,  "  ten  years  in  the  making 
and  ffity  years  in  the  living  of  it  ”,  this 
is  a  book  to  keep  and  dip  into  whenever 
you  feel  in  the  mood  for  it — which  is 
the  vagabond  mood.  Thus,  opening  at 
random,  page  297,  we  find  a  note  on 
tattooing.  "  Professor  Jack  Gavitt,  of 
the  Sands  Street  Tattooing  Academy, 
has  clients  .  .  .  striving  for  permanence 
in  the  marking  of  anchors  and  hearts 
with  loved  initials ;  we  admire  their 
faith.  However,  a  few  steps  farther 
along  is  the  significant  sign,  ‘  Tattooing 
Removed  by  Electricity  ’.” 

Hamish  MacLaren. 
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TO  MAKE  MY  BREAD,  by  Grace 
Lumpkin.  Gollancx.  8s.  6d. 
DESCRIBE  A  CIRCLE,  by  Martin 
Hare.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

FLO,  by  F.  C.  Boden.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 
FEW  THINGS  ARE  NEEDFUL,  by 
G.  McPherson.  Lovat  Dickson.  7s.  fid. 
WASPS,  by  Caradoc  Evans.  Rich  & 
Cowan.  7s.  6d. 

Reliable  American  critics  assign  an 
exceedingly  high  rank  to  the  fiction  of 
Miss  Grace  Lumpkin,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  her  work  is  as  important  as 
that  of  Mr.  William  Faulkner  and  Mr. 
T.  S.  Stribling.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Miss  Lumpkin  has  imposed  such  a  severe 
handicap  upon  herself  in  To  Make  My 
Bread  that  she  has  not  allowed  a  full 
opportimity  for  the  exercise  of  her 
powers.  It  is  a  kind  of  formless  chronicle 
of  life  in  a  remote  rural  community, 
beginning  with  the  present  century  and 
recording,  as  the  years  pass,  the  inevit¬ 
able  changes  in  the  lives  of  her  people. 
The  characters  are  munerous.  The 
scene  changes  frequently.  There  is  too 
much  diffusion  of  interest.  All  the 
same.  To  Make  My  Bread  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  performance  and  Miss  Lumpkin 
succeeds  well  enough  in  showing  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  the  lives  of  these 
people,  who  are  often  upon  the  border¬ 
line  of  starvation  and  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  without  intellectual  occupation 
and,  at  the  same  time,  lacking  in  the 
mother-wit  of  the  good  rustic.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  reason  for  the  impression 
of  monotony  which  a  reading  of  this 
book  gave  me.  It  lacks  the  compelling 
power  of  really  good  fiction. 

Miss  Martin  Hare’s  Describe  A  Circle 
provides  a  complete  contrast  io  To  Make 
My  Bread.  Miss  Hare  views  life  with  a 
critical  and  sardonic  eye  and  attacks 
with  the  barbed  darts  of  satire  many 
aspects  of  life  in  a  big  shop. 


Fanny  le  Fanu  preferred  to  work  in 
Copling's  than  to  live  on  her  father’s 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  both  she  and  her 
friend,  Bernard,  extracted  much  amuse¬ 
ment  from  the  imending  intrigues  and 
delicate  social  distinctions  of  life  at 
Copling’s.  The  trouble  began  when 
Fanny  decided  to  end  her  liaison  with 
Sir  Max  CopUng  and  embark  upon  a 
career  of  her  own.  Unfortunately  she 
was  totally  unfitted  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  and,  after  a  series  of  adventures 
with  peculiar  amorists,  she  became 
engaged  to  a  pleasant  young  Irish 
doctor.  The  prospect  of  marriage 
proved  vmattractive  to  Fanny,  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  seems  to  be  about 
to  resiune  her  affair  with  Sir  Max. 


THIS  IS  A  BOOKSELLER'S  ADVERTISEMENT 

We  don’t  mind  how  or  where 
you  get  it,  but  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  should  read 

NO  TIME  LIKE 
THE  PRESENT 

•>y 

STORM  JAMESON 

We  cannot  recommend  it  too 
strongly.  It  costs  6/-  and 
is  stocked  by  F.  J.  Ward’s 
Bookshop,  3,  Baker  Street, 
London,  W.l. 


"  I  hope  with  ell  my  heart  that  every 
woman,  every  youth,  will  read  her  book ; 
and  that  every  war-monger,  armament- 
maker,  bishop  and  lingo  politician  may  be 
shamed  by  them  in  time.'* 

Frank  Kendon  in  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Hare’s 
principal  talent  lies  in  her  acid  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  passing  show  of  life. 
She  is  often  unjust,  but  almost  invariably 
amusing. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Boden  earned  praise  from 
discriminating  critics  when  his  first  book, 
Miner,  was  published.  Flo  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  as  good  a  book,  but 
Mr.  Boden  has  the  power  of  giving  vivid 
life  to  a  simple  story,  and  although  his 
characters  are  inclined  to  jump  hurriedly 
into  important  and  decisive  actions 
without  adequate  motive,  the  account 
of  their  drab  lives  is  altogether  convinc¬ 
ing.  Flo,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  loves 
Raymond,  who  is  something  of  a  waster. 
He  nms  away  with  the  wife  of  the  friend, 
Jim  Warren,  at  whose  house  he  occupies 
lodgings.  Jim  is  killed  in  an  accident. 
Elsie  leaves  Raymond,  and  Flo  forgives 
him.  These  incidents  comprise  the  story, 
which  is  told  colourfuUy  and  in  detail. 
The  characterization  deserves  a  sp)ecial 
word  of  praise.  Flo,  her  parents,  and 
her  yoimg  sister  are  particularly  well 
drawn. 

If  only  Mr.  Boden  will  be  persuaded, 
to  allow  a  situation  to  develop  in  due 
course  and  upon  natural  lines  he  should 
have  an  interesting  career  as  a  novelist. 

Few  Things  Are  Needful  is  a  first  novel 
of  some  promise,  which  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  longing  for  quiet  and 
beauty.  Miss  McPherson  treats  this 
natural  reaction  from  the  noise  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  contemporary  life  with  under¬ 
standing,  but  most  of  her  characters  are 
amateurs  of  life,  and  Michael  Donnelly, 
who  lived  in  a  cottage  upon  the  seashore 
and  had  an  utter  disregard  for  the  ordin¬ 
ary  social  observances,  is  an  irritating 
dilettante. 

The  people  in  this  book  do  not 
behave  naturally.  It  is,  for  example, 
unlikely  that  Margaret  Peters,  a  respect¬ 
able  spinster  nearing  middle-age,  would 
accept  the  casual  invitation  of  a  strange 
young  man  at  Piccadilly  Tube  station  to 


spend  the  night  at  his  seaside  cottage. 
The  book  abounds  in  improbabilities  of 
this  kind,  but  the  writing  is  not  without 
distinction,  and  the  dialogue  has  its 
merits,  although  it  is  often  reminiscent 
of  the  vague  stuff  talked  by  half-baked 
intellectuals,  but  that,  perhaps,  is  done 
by  the  author's  deliberate  intention. 
Nothing  very  much  happens.  There  are 
a  few  imimportant  amours,  and,  in  the 
end,  Michael  is  shown  leaving  his  cottage, 
which,  one  is  told,  he  regarded  with 
mingled  feelings  of  affection  and  dislike. 

I  believe  that  Miss  McPherson  has 
talent  which  might  be  more  happily 
displayed  if  she  were  to  write  more 
directly  and  deal  with  less  unlikely 
people. 

Mr.  Caradoc  Evans’s  Welsh  men  and 
women  are  fortunately  safely  confined 
inside  the  pages  of  his  books,  and  in 
the  aptly  named  Wasps  they  reveal  all 
the  old  unpleasantness  of  speech  and 
action.  The  publisher  informs  us  that 
in  this  book  Mr.  Evans  "  deals  with  that 
little-known  group  of  people  who  move 
between  the  well-to-do  middle-class  and 
county,”  and  I  confess  that  I  find  the 
statement  bewildering.  Mr.  Evans’s 
characterization  is  as  distinctive  as  the 
idiom  in  which  his  stories  are  written 
and  these  impossible  people  are  mouth¬ 
pieces  for  the  display  of  the  author’s 
keen  mind  and  curious  imagination. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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